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Character of Seamen in the 
Northern Ocean. 


For three hundred years the Arc- ( 


tic seas have now been visited by Eu- 
ropean sailors; their narratives supply 
some of the finest modern instances 
of human energy and daring,.bent on 
a noble undertaking, and associated 
constantly with kindness, generosity, 
and simple piety. The history of 
Arctic enterprise is stainless as the 
Arctic snows, clean to the core as an 
ice mountain. 

There is no other solid piece of 
human history so free from blot as 
this long and continuous narrative; 
this famous tale of Arctic navigation. 
It was first stimulated by a love of 
lucre; there was faith in Polar gold, 
and in a Polar passage to Cathay. 
But the men who were sent out to 
serve desires comparatively mean, 
(not mean in themselves, for com- 
merce is a mighty teacher, in whose 
school it is ordained that we shall 
have our faculties matured,) the men 
sent out for love of gain—when they 
came among those seas and heard the 
crashing of the ice, and saw the icy 
mountains piled upon each other, and 
were brooded over by the Arctic 
night, and were amazed at wonders 
in the heavens, the mock suns and the 
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flashings of Aurora; they—impressed 
with-a new sense of human weak- 


) ness, floating as they were on shells, 


(small vessels of a hundred or two 
hundred tons) away from home and 


from all neighborhood with other men 


—poured out their kindliness to one 
another, aided each other in endur- 
ance of all hardship, and in patient 
manful effort to surmount all difficul- 
ty. They too, admonished by the 
works and wonders which they saw, 
remembered Who watched over them 
in their distresses. Afterwards, when 


the dreams of gold and of a shorts 


way to the Hast had been dispelled, 
the enterprise of Arctic navigators 
was continued and directed by a high- 
er motive,—a desire to increase hu. 
man knowledge, to help forward our © 
race by heightening and widening our 
sense of the Divine wisdom. Lastly, 
there has been added to this, a strong 
motive of human sympathy; and the 
energies of many countries (quarrel- 
ling among themselves on other soil) 
have been devoted heartily and simul- 
taneously to the peril of penetrating 
unexplored parts, and of searching all 
the most inaccessible regions of the 
Pole, for the survivors, or at least 
traces, of an expedition that has dis- 
appeared among its snows. Thus’ 
men who are elsewhere enemies and 
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rivals hold Arctic ground—which has 
been consecrated by three centuries 
of heroism—to be sacred to the no- 
blest spirit of humanity. Once, long 
ago, an Italian or a Spaniard did in- 
deed -pollute all the associations prop-. 
er to the place with a design of cap- 
turing the Esquimaux for slavery ; 
and there has been mutiny as far north 
as Davis’ Straits—never further to 
the north we think—and even that 
mutiny resulted in an act of heroism. 

While, everywhere ‘else, inter- 
course with ships has. demoralized, 
more or less, untutored tribes dwel- 
ling on sea coasts, the Hsquimaux 
that see only our northern navigators 
have learned no new crimes. They 
are a quiet amiable race; on amiable 
terms with. visitors whose manners 
are invariably kind. When they see 


about strange boats that come on rare 
occasions, they are not strong enough 
to resist always the desire to possess 
some of them; but a good-humored 
watch is kept upon their fingers, their 
attempts at theft are frustrated in a 
pleasant way, but not resented. The 
only blood shed by our Europeans at 
the Pole has been the blood of ani- 
raals, honestly killed to supply a real 
and pressing want of fresh provisions. 
Men from among us who have died 
there, have all died in the performance 
of an ous duty, have died a death 
of heroes; upon which the mind 
dwells with a more tranquil satisfac- 


een than upon the death met by a 


ower class. of heroes on the battle- 
field. They have left their memories 
to be. preserved in records that will 
stir men’s hearts in generation after 
generation, and from which the hum- 
blest sailor’s name will never be ex- 
punged., % 

Yet although we bear in mind the 
mournful tale of Willoughby and his 


‘companions, or credit our worst fears 


as to the fate of our own companions 
and friends who disappeared with 
Franklin, there have not fallen in the 
fight for knowledge at the Pole during 
three centuries as many men as are 
shot down in the first five minutes. of 
some famous battle ; the whole battle 
bel mat but a fragment of some war 
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bred of a mean cause, of petty mis- 
constructions, or the bullying per- 
haps of a big potentate, who cannot 
keep his temper under fit control. 
Under the heats of Africa, or under 
the frosts of either pole, or in encoun- 
tering for the gain of knowledge any 
risk of life that can be run between 
the Poles, it is most probable that in 
a thousand years, there have not per- 
ished so many investigators of the 
ways of nature, as there die yearly 
men, women, and children in one 
country only, killed by diseases that 
are bred of ignorance, or of that worst 
evil, inattention to results of knowl- 
edge. 

We do not therefore account as 
rashness the firm resolution of the 
northern navigator which enables him 
to strugzle forward through all perils 
and to die, if he must, in the execu- 
tion of his duty. Even in those seas, 
the boldness that takes active mariners 
into the way of peril, teaches them 
how to escape from dangers that 
would overwhelm a coward. More 
lives are saved than lost by exercise 
of proper courage. 

From first to last the Arctic search 
has been a work of dauntless perse- 
verance, to which many nations have 
contributed men always resolute and 
never rash. Drawing back from 
foolhardiness, they have carried ener- 
gy and determination always to their 
utmost limits. For resolution of that 
kind the poet finds an emblem in the 
northern ice and snow, when he lauds 
men 
“Tn fixed resolyes by reason justified, 

That to their object cleaves like sleet, 

Whitening a pine tree’s northern side, 

When fields are naked far and wide, 

And withered leaves, from earth’s cold breast, 

Up-caught in whirlwinds nowhere can find 
rest.” 

The first party of Europeans who 
endured an Arctic winter, and whose 
experiences are recorded, were the 
Dutchmen who had Barents for their 
pilot. The last accounts from among 
the ice are of Englishmen, and of a 
Frenchman, Lieutenant Bellot, who 
worked with them; a young man of 
a true Arctic character, full of genius, 
enterprise and spirit, very brave and 
very gentle, warmly devoted to the 
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pursuit of science, a man who deem- 
ed no fit companion to be to him a 
foreigner. He perished among the 
ice and was mourned as a brother by 
his English comrades, The people 
at home also, connecting in their 
hearts the Arctic regions with those 
pure and noble thoughts about hu. 
manity that are so thoroughly associ- 
ated with them, talk of Lieutenant 
Bellot at their firesides; and are de- 
siting to express their sympathy in 
stone; although stone has ceased for 
many years to be more durable than 
words: We add the stone, how- 
ever, to the words, because we can- 
not give expression too emphatically 
to our belief that men of all races are 
one flesh in the Arctic seas; nor 
should we be sorry to suggest by the 
same ast that beyond the Arctic cir- 
cle they need not be disunited. 

In a former volume of this Journal 
we gave a faint outline of the history 
of Arctic exploration. We wish 
now to illustrate what has been said 
of the spirit of the Arctic navigators; 
and to do that, we will indicate a few 
characteristic points belonging to the 
first and the last published accounts 
of Aretic wistering. 

The first was the story of a voyage 
by the north-east in search of a_pas- 
sage to Cathay; during which the 
Dutchman Barents and his associates, 
two hundred and fifty-seven years 
ago, wintered upon. the northern 
shores of Nova Zembla. The lastis 
the account of the voyage of the 
British sailors, Commander M‘Clure 
and his men, in search of Sir John 
Franklin, narrated in despatches re- 
cently made public; a voyage which 
has resulted in the discovery of the 
Jong-sought north-west passage. Ba- 
rents and his party were obliged final- 
ly to escape from their winter quar- 
ters by abandoning their vessel ; and, 
in the case of Captain M‘Clure, also, 
it is extremely doubtful whether he 
and his ship will not finally be left 
where we last heard of them, hope- 
lessly frozen in. The account of the 
Dutch voyage was published at the 
time by one of the men engaged in 
it, Gerrit de Veer, and was shortly 
afterwards translated into English. It 
has been re-published lately with the 
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other voyages of Barents; and forms 
one of the most agreeable of the vol- 
umes issued by the Hakluyt Society. 
The account of the English voyage 
has lately occupied our newspapers. 
The Dutch account was iltustrated 
with pictures not quite so highly fin- 
ished as those brought home by ex- 
plorers of the present day. The first 
picture that relates to their wintering 
voyage characterizes, in one respect, 
the feelings of the Dutchmen very 
well; there is character even in its 
title: A Wonder in the Heavens, and 
how we caught a Bear, The wonder 
is a vision of three suns; each repre- 
sented with a face and surrounded 
with the usual appearances attendant 
upon a parhelion. The Dutchmen, 
however, in two boats are attending 
chiefly to the bear, not only a wonder 
but a danger in their eyes; a former 
picture having shown how, as stated 
in their own label, “A frightful, cruel, 
big bear tare in pieces two of our 
companions.” On the fifth of June 
the Dutchmen saw the first ice float- 
ing towards them, which they won- 
dered at, “at the first thinking that it 
had been white swans, for,” says 
the teller of the story, “one of our 
men walking on deck, on a suddaine 
began to cry out with a londe voyce, 
and sayd that hee sawe white swans: 
which wee that were below hearing, 
presently came up, and perceived that 
it was ice that came driving from the 
great heape, showing like swannes, 
it being then about evening.” After 
further voyaging through perils and 
adventures, Gerrit de Veer tells us: 
“We at last sawe that we could not 
get out of the ice, but rather became 
faster, and could not loose our ship 
as at other times we had done, as also 
that it began to be winter; we tooke 
counsel! together what we were best 
to doe accordizg to the time, that we 
might winter there, and attend such 
adventure as God would send us; 
and after we had debated upon the 
matter, to keepe and defend ourselves 
both from the cold and the wild beasts, 
we determined to build a house upon 
the land, to keep us therein as well 
as we could, and so commit ourselves 
unto the tuition of God. And to that 
end we went further into the land, to 
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find out the convenientest place in 
our opinions to raise our house upon, 
and yet we had not much stuffe to 
make it withal, in regard that there 
grew no trees or any other thing in 
that country convenient to build it 
withall. But we leaving no occasion 
unsought”—among the good thoughts 
pertaining to the Arctic regions we 
should have said that it is a place in 
which no idleness is knowr—* we 
leaving no occasion unsought, as our 
men went abroad to view the country 
and to see what good fortune might 
happen unto us, at last we found an 
unexpected comfort in our need, 
which was that we found certaine 
trees, roots and all (as our three com- 
panions had said before,) which had 
bin driven upon the ssoare, either 
from Tartaria, Muscovia or elsewhere, 
for there was none growing upon that 
land, wherewith (as if God had pur- 
posely sent them unto .us) we were 
much comforted, being in good hope 
that God would show us some further 
favour; for that wood served us not 
only to build our house, but also to 
burne and serve us all the winter 
long: otherwise without a doubt we 
had died there miserably with extreme 
cold.” 

The simple piety of speech, the 
quiet submission to a great and unex- 
pected aeeetip noticeable in this pas- 
sage runs through the whole Dutch 
narrative, and through the whole 
Arctic literature. It is as evident 
now, in the straightfor'vard despatch. 
es of Captain M‘Clure written the 
other day, as it was in the Dutch sea- 
man’s narrative written two hundred 
and fifty years ago. It does not court 
attention: it is never obtrusive, be- 
cause it is always true. 

“Tt grieved us much,” said the 
Dutchmen, “to lye there all that cold 
winter, which we knew would fall 
out to be extreme bitter; but, being 
bereaved of all hope, we were com- 
pelled to make necessitie a vertue, and 
with patience to attend what issue 
God would send us, The 26th of 
September we had a west wind and 
an open sea, but our ship lay fast, 
wherewith we were not a little greev- 
ed; but it was God’s will, which we 
most patiently bare, and we began to 


make up our house.” It became 
presently so cold that if in building 
that same house (the carpenter was 
dead) one of them put a nail into his 
mouth, it froze upon his lips and 
brought away with it the skin and 
blood. The ship had been lifted by 
the pressure of the ice above the sea 
level and rested on the top of a huge 
grounded ice-hill. Again and again 
the sea became open ali about it; but 
the Dutchmen’s ship was not to be 
got of. Working between the house 
and ship and in great dread of bears, 
that were numerous and bold, the ice- 
bound men bore their lot without re- 
pining. Winter set in. “The 8th 
of October. All the night before it 
blew so hard, and the same day also, 
and snowed so fast that we should 
have smothered if we had gone out 
into the aire; and, to speak truth, it 
had not beene possible for any man 
to have gone one ship’s length, though 
his life had laine thereon; for it was 
not possible for us to go out of the 
house or ship.” The men in the ship 
(where they had few clothes) it 
should be said lay under hatches, and 
the men in the house with outlets 
closed swallowing the smoke of their 
wood fires, which “sore tormented ” 
them. They knew not how else to 
save their lives. Having sea-coal 
with them they, on one occasion, 
lighted a huge coal fire in the centre 
of their closed hut; and while they 
enjoyed the warmth, were being 
gradually suffocated by the products 
of combustion. The vapors from the 
fire had nearly made an end of them, 
when one tottered across to throw 
open the door, They dreaded coals 
for a long time thereafter. Then 
there was a sick comrade dragged by 
eight of them from the ship to the 
house upon a sledge, and disposed 
upon a bed near the central fire. The 
others slept on shelves that they 
had built for themselves round the 
wall. They had also a Dutch clock 
as well as a great sand-glass, running 
twelve hours, and there was a lamp 
suspended from the roof. Reduction 
of food soon became inevitable; one 
article after another falling short. On 
the eighth of November, it is said, 
“we shared our bread among us, each 
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man having four pound and ten ounces 
for his allowance in eight daies; so 
that then we were eight daies eating 
a barrel of bread, whereas before we 
ate it up in five or six daies.” Four 
days afterwards, “we began to share 
our wine, every man had two glasses 
a day; but commonly our drink was 
water, which we molt out of the 
snow.” On the twenty-second of 
November, “we had but seventeen 
cheeses, whereof one we ate amongst 
us, and the rest were divided to every 
man one for his portion, which he 
might eate when he list.” Two days 
afterwards, illness becoming more 
general, four of them went into a 
bath. “ When we came out our bar- 
ber gave us a purgation, which did us 
much good.” Food falling shorter 
still, “ we made springes to get foxes ; 
for it stood us upon ta doe it, because 
they served us for theat, as if God 
had sent them purposely for us, for 
wee had not much meate.” The 
foxes then were eaten thankfully by 
these good Arctic travellers, and of 
their skins caps were made “to 
keepe them warme from the extreme 
cold.” 

On the third of December they lay 
snowed-in within their hut, suffering 
sore cold because they dared not 
make much fire; so great was the 
torment of the smoke. In a small 
fire they heated stones ‘to put against 
their feet; and lay, with the walls of 
their hut, and even the sides of the 
cots in which they slept, covered two 
fingers thick withice. As they Jay 
thus, they heard upon that day a huge 
noise made in the sea by the bursting 
and cracking of great ice-hills, fath- 
oms thick. Then followed an easter- 
ly wind with “extreme cold, almost 
not to be endured; whereupon,” says 
the narrator, “we Jookt pitifully one 
one upon the other, being in great 
feare that if the extremity of the cold 
grew to be more and more we should 
all die there with cold; for that what 
fire soever we made would not warm 
us.” Then followed the experiment 
with sea-coals; and days afterwards, 
“although some of us were of opin- 
ion that we should lay more coals 
upon the fire to warme us, and that 
we should let the chimney stand open, 
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yet we durst not do it, fearing the 
like danger we had escaped.” On the 
sixteenth of December all the store 
of wood was burnt; and whatever 
more they used had to be dug out by 
the sailors from beneath the snows, 
by which they were surrounded,— 
Then they began to comfort each 
other with hopes of the returning sun; 
although by the twenty-seventh of 
December, the cold had increased so 
much, that neither fire nor covering, 
could warm them. They lay with 
hot stones, not only at their feet but 
on their bodies ; yet they froze at their 
backs while their shins were burning ; 
and as they sat within their hut “were 
all as white as the country-men use 
to be when they come in at the gates 
of the towne in Holland with their 
sleads, and have gone all night.”— 
One of their constant occupations 
was to mend the holes each man was 
perpetually burning in his stockings. 
While thus bound to the house, the 
provisions of these men had to be 
eked out by still further reduction of 
allowances; and the wood failing 
when it was impossible to go abroad. 
for more, they cut up for firewood 
their chopping block, and all the su- 
perfluous wood-work they could chip 
away from the walls and rafters of 
their dwelling. On the 4th of Janu- 
ary, being still locked in by frost, they 
thrust a pole out at their chimney 
with a little flag on it, to see which 
way the wind blew. Their flag froze 
instantly and became as hard as wood ; 
so that it did not stir with the wind, 
and they only learnt by it that the 
cold outside was excessive. But their 
spirit was not broken. In that bouse 
of theirs they kept stot hearts, as is 
easily seen by passages like the fol- 
lowing, which end the record of the 
fifth of January. “And when we had 
taken paines al day, we remembered 
ourselves that it was Twelf Even; 
and then we prayed our maister that 
we might be merry that night, and 
said that we were content to spend 
some of the wine that night which 
we had spared, and which was our 
share” (one glass) “every second 
day, and whereof for certaine daies 
we had not drunke ; and so that night 
we made merry and drew for king — 
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fourteen miles, 
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And therewith we had two pound of 
meale whereof we made pancakes 
with oyle, and every man had a white 
biscuit which we sopt in the wine. 
And so supposing that we were in 


. our owne country and amongst our 


friends, it comforted us well as if we 
had made a great banket in our own 
house. ‘And we also made tickets, 
and our gunner was king of Nova 
Zembla, which is at least eight hun- 
dred miles long, and lyeth betweene 
two seas.” 

Other and greater sufferings were 
yet to be endured, and were endured 
without a murmur: great efforts were 
to be made, and were made. Barents 
himself did not return home alive; 
but the survivors of the expedition, 
in two little open boats built by them- 
selves in the dominions of the gunner, 
did at last cross the seas that parted 
them from home—a voyage of almost 
two thousand English miles. 


From the first we turn now to the 
last winterers at the Pole; men placed 
in equal peril, having indeed a stron- 


_ger ship and all the resources. of our 


modern art and science spent on their 
behalf; but placed in conditions of 
even more imminent peril, and pos- 
sessing less reason than the Dutch- 
men had to hope for escape. We 
note down first a little picture illus- 
trative of the kind of intercourse that 
is established between Arctic voya- 
gers and the few natives of those re- 
gions with whom they are brought 
into communication. “Many were 
‘dancing with our men; and so mutu- 
ally happy were all parties, that it 
was hear six o’clock before I could 
get them to leave the ship; indeed, 
had not the interpreter told them that 
we were going towards the pack, and 
would not again come near their tents, 
I very much question if we should 
have got them away without compul- 
sion. We understood from them that 
the main pack is permanent, never 
leaving the shore above twelve or 
They designate it 
‘the land of the White Bear, as it 
abounds with these animals; which 
they appeared rather to dread; as, 
when we stood towards the pack in 
the forenoon, they entreated not to be 
left there, for they were fearful of the 
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bears now that so many of their wo- 
men were with them. One mother 
mentioned that she had her little child 
carried away by one of them a short 
time previous, while playing on the 
shore a little distance fromher. The 
poor creature shed tears on relating 
the catastrophe. At parting, several 
presents were bestowed upon them, 
which had the effect of eliciting prom- 
ises of friendship for us or for any of 
our white brethren who might come 
on their coast.” 

Of the great perils encountered by 
Captain M‘Clure’s ship the Investiga- 
tor, before it was locked up for two 
years in its winter quarters, and of 
the huge power of the ice, one or two 
little illustrations must be given.— 
Once, after a large floe had raised the 
vessel six feet, another floe caught 


‘the mass of ice to which it was at- 


tached, under an overhanging ledge, 
and shouldered it up toa height of 
thirty feet. As it rose above the fore- 
yard, all the men looked up in dread 
suspense; knowing that, if it should 
be turned completely over, the whole 
ship with those on board would in- 
stantly be crushed beneath it. “This 
suspense,” says Captain M‘Clure, 
“was but for a few minutes, as the 
floe rent, carrying away with it a 
large piece from the foundation of 
our asylum; when it gave several 
fearful rolls and resumed its former 
position; but, no longer capable of 
resisting the pressure, it was hurried 
onward with the drifting mass.”— 
Again, on the same day, the ship, at- 
tached to a large mass of ice, was 
driving down upon a floe, and ground- 
ed in nine fathoms. If she struck 
such a floe, she would be ground as 
between millstones between it and 
her own attendant floe-piece. To 
turn aside, was to be wrecked upon 
the beach. The gunner’s mate was 
sent forward to destroy the obstacle 
by blasting. “He could not, how- 
ever,” writes Captain M‘Clure, ‘find a 
sufficient space of water to sink the 
charge; but, remarking a large cavity 
upon the sea-face of the floe, he fixed 
it there, which so far succeeded that 
it slightly fractured it in three places, 
which at the moment was scarcely 
observable from the heavy pressure 
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twas ‘sustaining. Those on board, 
therefore, did not see that it was bro- 
ken. By this time the vessel was 
within a few feet of it, and every one 
was on deck in anxious suspense, 
awaiting what was apparently the 
crisis of our fate. Most fortunately 
the sternpost took it so fairly that the 
pressure was fore and aft, bringing 
the whole strength of the ship to bear. 
A heavy grind which shook every 
mast, and caused beams and decks to 
complain as she trembled to the vio- 
lence of the shock, plainly indicated 
that the struggle would be but of 
short duration. At this moment the 
stream-cable was carried away, and 
several anchors drew; thinking that 
we had now sufficiently risked the 
vessel, orders were given to let go all 
the warps, and with that order I had 
made up my mind that in a few min- 
utes she would be on the beach; but, 
as it was sloping, conceived she might 
still prove an asylum for the winter, 
and possibly be again got afloat ; while, 
should she be crushed between these 
large grounded pieces, she must inev- 
itably go down in ten fathoms, which 
would be certain destruction to all; 
but before the orders could be obey- 
ed, a merciful Providence interposed, 
causing the ice, which had been pre- 
vieusly weakened, to separate into 
three pieces, and it floated onward 
with the mass, our stern still slightly 
jammed against but now protected by 
it.” No wonder that among daily ex- 
periences of this character, men have 
their littleness crushed out of them. 
Commander M‘Clure and his men 
found shelter from many perils in a 
harbor which they called by a good 
Arctic name, the Bay of Mercy, close 
by the passage into, Barrow’s Straits ; 
the existence of which solved the 
problem ot the north-west passage.— 
There, in regions never before visited 
by civilized man, they were frozen in. 
They arrived there on the twenty- 
fourth of September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one. Happily the land 
about them was remarkably well sup- 
plied with game. It seemed to form 
the retired meeting-place and feeding- 
ground of many animals, 
When summer should have come 
to set them at liberty, the ice was still 
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firm. About the middle of June 
“flocks of wild fowl,” says Captain 
M‘Clure, consisting of swans, geese, 
and all descriptions of ducks, began 
to arrive; but, finding no water, mere- 
ly took a flight round the north-wes- 
tern extreme of the Jand and returned 
to the southward, from which it 
would appear that the season is late; 
indeed, the land is as much covered 
with snow as in the depth of winter.” 
So wrote the ice-bound Captain while 
the cold summer passed by them, and 
the crew were employed daily on the 
hills gathering sorrel; which they ali 
relished much, and ate with vinegar, 
as a protection against scurvy. 

Tn the autumn of that year Captain 
M‘Clure, having arranged to send 
home the weakly by boat in the suc- 
ceeding spring, prepared for a pro- 
longed detention. “ Although,” he 
writes, “we had already been twelve 
months upon two-thirds allowance, it 
was necessary to make. preparations 
for meeting eighteen months more— 
a very severe deprivation and consti- 
tutional test, but one,” says quietly 
the true Arctic seaman, “which the 
service we were employed upon called 
for; the vessel being as sound as the 
day she entered the ice. It would 
therefore be discreditable to desert 
her in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, when a favorable season would 
run her through the straits and admit 
of reaching England in safety.” No 
favorable ge1son came. On the anni- 
versary of the ship’s entering the 
Bay of Mercy —which she did with 
the thermometer at thirty-three and 
not a particle of ice upon the water— 
there stood the thermometer at two, 
and the whole place was frozen up, 
with every indication of a very severe 
winter. 

The winter proved indeed to be the 
severest ever encountered by our 
sailors in the frozen regions. In Jan- 
uary the average height of the ther 
mometer was seventy-six degrees be- 
low freezing point; and one day it fell 
to an almost incredible extent—97 
degrees below freezing point; aver- 
aging ninety-four on the whole four- 
and-twenty hours. Nevertheless the 
crew worked manfully, travelled about 
on search parties, hunted for game, 
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and remained, on the whole, in re- 
markably good health. “I can attrib- 
ute our excellent salutary state,” Cap- 
tain M‘Clure wrote, “to the causes 
previously alluded to in this narra- 
tive,” (namely, the courage and cheer- 
fulness of the men, the cares of the 
surgeon, the excellent quality of the 
stores on board, and the ‘good ventila- 
tion of the ship) “in conjunction with 
a bountiful supply of game which a 
merciful Providence has aided us 
with, and has so materially added to 
our otherwise scanty rations.” In 
other despatches the commander is to 
be found providing manfully for the 
chance of his own destruction, and 
warning other ships who may be sent 
out to look for him by what signs they 


are to conclude that he and his com-- 


panions are lost, and in what direc- 
tions they are not to imperil other 
crews in looking for him. 

Enough has been quoted to suggest 
how close is the identity of spirit 
manifested by each Arctic navigator, 
from the first down to the last; but, 
as we parted from the Dutchmen 
when they were fancying themselves 
at home again over the T'welfth Night 
sports, we will part as pleasantly with 
our own countrymen, by help of one 
more illustrative passage. “The sup- 
ply of game kept up during the win- 
ter,” Captain M‘Clure wrote in his 
ice prison after Christmas last, “has 
enabled a fresh meal to be issued 
twice weekly, and the usual Christ- 
mas festivities to pass off with the 
greatest cheerfulness, As it was to 
be our last, the crew were determined 
¥ . . 
to make it memorable, and their exer- 
tions were completely successful.— 
Each mess was gaily illuminated and 
decorated with original paintings by 
our lower deck artists, exhibiting the 
ship in her perilous positions during 
the transit of the Polar Sea, and di- 
vers other subjects. But the grand 
features of the day were the enor- 
mous plum-puddings, some weighing 
twenty-six pounds; haunches of ven- 
ison; hares roasted; and soup made 
of the same, with ptarmigan and sea- 
pies. Such dainties in such profu- 
sion I should imagine never before 
graced a ship’s lower deck ; any stran- 
ger to have witnessed this scene 
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could but faintly imagine that he saw 
a crew which had passed upwards of 
two years in these dreary regions, 
and three entirely on their own re- 
sources, enjoying such excellent 
health; so joyful, so happy, indeed 
such a mirthful assemblage, under 
any circumstances, would be most 
gratifying to any officer; but in this 
lonely situation, I could not but feel 
deeply impressed, as I contemplated 
the gay and plenteous sight, with the 
many and great mercies which a kind 
and beneficent Providence had ex- 
tended towards us, to whom alone are 
due the heartfelt praises and thanks- 
givings of all for the great blessings 
which we have hitherto experienced 
in positions the most desolate which 
can be conceived.” 

Unfading be the laurels of our 
northern navigators thus won by ex- 
ercise of all the finest qualities. of 
manhood! Let. us be glad, too, that 
we have one unspotted place upon 
this globe of ours; a pole that, as it 
fetches truth out of a needle, so sure- 
ly also gets all that is right-headed 
and right-hearted from the sailor whom 
the needle guides—Housh’d Words. 


oo —— 


[For the Sailor’s Magazine.] 

St. John’s (N. B.) Chap- 

laimey. 

Dear Srr:—I am glad to be ena- 
bled to forward several facts of interest 
as connected with the first Annual 
Meeting of the St. John Seamen’s 
Friend Society. The meeting was 
one of great interest, and promises 
the happiest results. 

Tt is worthy of particular notice 
that notwithstanding the false reports 
put in circulation to prevent seamen 
from patronizing the Homr, more 
than eighty men knocked at its doors 
for admission during the month of 
September, over and above what 
could be accommodated. And when 
Mr. Turnbull acquainted the Agent 
with his being obliged to turn away 
ten sailors at a time for the want of 
room, he felt that other provision must 
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be made for those men who sought in $ 
vain for a shelter at a Temperance 
House. 

Hence, early in October the Agent ; 
called a meeting of the Directors, ¢ 
who instructed him to see if more ; 
ample provision could be made. After > 
treating with different persons, he at 
length fixed on the Sandall & Mc- 
Avity Block, in Sidney Ward. ; 

The parties owning this property $ 
seeing our necessity and feeling a > 
deep interest in our enterprise, fur- 
nished the Agent with letters, stating 
on what conditions they would sell, 
for the object contemplated. 

This site being so desirable for a 
Home for Seamen, with its append- 
ages, your Agent undertook to secure 
the amount required by opening a 
subscription book, the heading of 


which reads thus: 

“ Seamen's Home, Institute, Sav- 
ing’s Bank, and Nautical School. 
Whereas, the Home for Seamen 

opened in May last is overrun with 

men, and for the want of accommo- 
dations more tha» twenty per week 
are turned away from its doors, we 
the undersigned agree to take the 
number of shares set against our 
respective names for the purpose of 
purchasing a block of land, buildings 
and premises in Sydney Ward, known 
as the Sandall & McAvity property, 
as the most eligible site in the city 
for a permanent Home for Seamen. 

This property may be purchased for 

thirty-four hundred pounds. Six hun 

dred more would be required to put 
the buildings in the condition desired 
for the object contemplated. 'There- 
fore the whole number of shares shall 
be four hundred, of ten pounds each, 
to be paid by or before the first day 
of May, one. thousand eight hundred 
and fifty four. 

October 11th, 1853.” 
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“These shares, we are most happy 
to report, have been all taken up by 
ship owners and other responsible 
gentlemen. 

In addition to which, we have one 
hundred and fifty pounds at our com- 
mand, from two benevolent persons, 
towards fitting up and furnishing the 
Nautical School. 

Thus it appears that about £5,000 
($20,000) have been paid over or 
pledged to further the grand objects 
of this humane Society. Indeed itis » 
heart-cheering to find gentlemen, who 
laughed at our supposed weakness 
and folly eight months ago, now 
among the first to contribute, and to 
cheer us on. 

To our Heavenly Father be all the 
praise for the success which has: at- 
tended our humble efforts, the past 
year, in this very important enterprise. 

We purpose to most respectfully 
petition the Legislature of our young 
and happy colony, for a grant, not to 
exceed £5,000, ($20,000,) which 
with the funds forthcoming from 
mines not yet approached, will enable 
us, at no distant period, to erect a 
most substantial, and in every respect 
suitable edifice, to meet the pressing 
and increasing wants of that indis- 
pensible class of men for whose 
physical, mental and moral welfare, 
we esteem it our dutv and our privi- 
lege to labor.” ; 

From the first part of the Reports 


“it would have been well to furnish 


you with several extracts, but I will 
only subjoin the following, which 
succeeds a former effort that failed. 
“The arguments, however, against 
putting forth another vigorous effort 
for a Seamen’s Home did not discour- 
age the mover, who found sympathy 
with the Rev. Dr. Gray, and to whose 
especial aid came the Rev. W. Sco- 
vil. The influence of this latter gen- 
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tleman, with his hearty cooperation in 


soliciting subscriptions, together with 
the timely aid generously offered by 
the ‘American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, constituted the nucleus of this 
infant institution, whose first anniver- 
sary we now celebrate.” E.N.H. 
+8 
Mobile Bay Chaplaincy. 
Mosite, January 10th, 1854. 

I reached this.city about the middle 
of last month; being deterred from 
"an earlier arrival, by the terrible sick- 
ness which prevailed here, and in 
other parts of the South, during the 
past season. In traversing Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia, I was en- 
abled to visit the Churches in the 
principal towns on my route, with a 
presentation of the claims of the Sea- 
men’s cause—to multiply friends to, 
and to gather funds for, the advance- 
ment of the same, to a very conside- 
rable extent. 

I had hoped to find the “Ship” 
ready for my immediate use, on which 
I am to preach the Gospel, to the 
Sons of the Sea, in the Bay, who ar- 
rive here in large numbers, with ves- 
sels of various descriptions, to be 
loaded with cotton, during the winter 
months. But owing to the protracted 
absence from the city, of several ac- 
tive members of the Bethel commit- 
tee, it was impracticable to enter upon 
the preparation of the Ship until some 
few days since. 

The work of fitting her up is now 
proceeding with all proper dispatch, 
and we hope to have her anchored in 
the midst of the fleet, in the course of 
eight or ten days. In the meantime 1 


find myself advantageously employed ' 


in preaching in the different churches 
of the city, with a view to enlist an 
intelligent sympathy in behalf of our 
mission. 

An event of considerable interest 
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having occurred within a few weeks, 
on board one of the ships lying at the 
anchorage, I take the first opportunity 
of informing you of it. 

The ship James Wright, Captain 
Hutchins, from New York, came to 
anchor in the Bay, on Sunday the 
17th.ultimo. On Monday, the officer 
directed one of the men to perform a 
certain duty, which he peremptorily 
refused. Whereupon after some re- 
sistance he was placedinirons. The 
whole crew after this, manifesting 
strong symptoms of disobedience, 
the Captain on Wednesday morning 
called them aft, and holding the ship’s 
Articles in his hand, asked them 
whether they had not enlisted oa 
board the vessel; signed the “ Arti- 
cles,” and received their bounty, &c. 
To which the reply was in the affirm- 
ative respectively. He then directed 
them to perform their duty; upon 
which every one of them utterly re- 
fused, saying that they had enlisted 
only for the “Run” to this port, and 
that their contract was ended ! 

The officer endeavored to convince 
them, that from the Articles it ap- 
peared they had shipped to proceed to 
Savannah, thence to some other south- 
ern port, and after loading with cotton 
But all this 
was unavailing. They proceeded in 
a body, seventeen in number, to take 
possession of the forecastle deck, and 
armed with boat hooks, and clubs, and 
pistols, and pieces of iron, bid defi- 
ance to all, threatening to kill the first 
man who attempted to arrest them.— 
The officers of the ship seeing that it 
would be dangerous to proceed against 
them without aid, gave the usual sig- 
nal of distress: and in a short time 
several officers and men came from 
the vessels lying around and boarded 
the ship. The crew discovering that 
they were likely to be assailed, in- 
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creased their threats fiercely, and 
brandished their weapons defiant] y.— 
In the face of all this, Capt. H., backed 
by some ten or twelve friends who 
had come to his assistance, sprang 
boldly upon the forecastle deck, and 
received a blow with a boat-hook, 
which wounded him in the head. By 
this time his friends had gained the 
deck also, and a general fight ensued, 
which ended after a severe struggle 
in securing the mutineers, and placing 
them in irons. 

On Wednesday last, the trial of 
these men came on before the District 
Court of the U. S. in this city, Judge 
Gayle presiding. 

The Jury without any difficulty, 
found them guilty of the charge of 
mutiny; and to-day they received 
their sentence, which was imprison- 
ment in the Penitentiary for. six 
months, one, three, and five years, 
according to the degree of guilt ap- 
parent in each of them respectively. 
The conduct of these men was alto- 
gether wrong, and was such as de- 
serves the penalty of the law. And 
whatever may have been the extenu- 
ating circumstances attending the 
case, the sentence is considered very 
mild and humane! 

In view of the mutiny on board of 
this ship, 1 ventured to state in a 
public discourse a few Sabbaths since, 
that it was my own deliberate opin- 
jon, whatever others might think, that 
if the “ Bethel flag ” had been floating 
in the Bay at the time this ship ar- 
rived, the very sight of it, if nothing 
more, would have operated, through a 
well known principle, to deter the 
mutineers from the prosecution of 
their plans. A lady of this city, who 


heard the remark, coinciding with me , 


in the opinion expressed, a few days 
afterward sent me $25, wherewith to 
buy a flag for the Bethel Ship design- 


ed for the service. The Lord be 
pleased to honor the offering. 
Yours truly, 


JNO. GRIDLEY, 8. Chapl. 


—_——_—_+ 9 +—____ 


A Voice from the Ocean. 


The season of storms is at hand, 
when there may be expected “ sorrow 
on the sea.” While the plea is urg- 
ed for the poor on the land,—a plea 
that may be urged on most obvious 
grounds, arising from the high price 
of provision, the approach of win- 
ter, and the claims of humanity,—an 
appeal for the sailor claims a place 
in the heart of human sympathy and 
charity. It is to be hoped that the 
time is passing away, when there will 
be occasion for the sailor to exclaim 
in his forlorn isolatioa, “ no man car- 
eth for my soul.” One of the bright 
signs of the age, which compared 
with the past isan age of benevo- 
lence,—is the growing interest mani- 
fested in the welfare of seamen.— 
This enterprise, which for the last 
twenty-five years has been growing 
in favor with the friends of human 
improvement, without respect to po- 
litical parties or religious sects, is 
that which takes in the great and 
wide sea, as the field of its mission. 
It has an ear open to the voice from 
the ocean. 

Let me specify some of the claims 
of the sailor to a share of human 
sympathy and charity. He is a man 
—a member of the brotherhood which 
comprehends the race as a whole, 
irrespective of caste, complexion, 
condition or occupation. Wherever 
are found the elements and attributes 
of manhood, there is a representative 
and specimen of his Creator’s noblest 
work. As such, whatever the condi- 
tion which, under providence, may 


‘be assigned him as the sphere of de- 


velopement, he challenges. the right 
to be recognized as a brother man 
and treated as such. On thescale of 
being he occupies a noble rank, 
whether from a throne he surveys an 
empire to which his word is law, or 
from the deck of a ship he waits a 
Master’s orders. In either case he 
isa man,— 
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‘ “*Distingushed link in being’s endless chain ! ; sea, to Joppa.” This service wa8 
icicle ini otiagle * rendered by Tyrian sailors. Solomon 
; built on the shore of the Red Sea, “a 
sympathy and benevolent regard are » navy of ships,” which were manned 
based on the important sphere he oc- by men, furnished by the king of 
cupies in the departments of human Tyre,—“shipmen that had knowledge 
Q 


The claims of the sailor to our 


pursuit. No man has yet been able 3 of the sea:”—and “they came to 
to trace out all the valuable results ? Ophir, and fetched from thence gold” 
connected with the perilous labors } to beautify the temple. Prophecy 
and heroic daring of those “ who do $ refers to important services, that were 
business in great waters.” History to be rendered to the Church by the 
does not extend beyond the epoch of ? ships of Tarshish. There are several 
their labors. The first specimen of § prophetic allusions to a future mari- 
architecture of which we have any 5 time agency, that was to be employed 
account. was the great ship built un- ? in the extension and prosperity of the 
der the direction of Noah, which hav- ? Church. These allusions are under- 
ing on board the survivors of a doom- » stood, as having reference to the im- 
ed generation, out-rode the storms of ° portant facilities furnished by mari- 
the deluge. The historic notices of ¢ time enterprise, not only in discover- 
this class of men, and their services, $ ing fields of missionary labor, but in 
contained in the Scriptures are of 3 providing the messengers of Chris- 
special interest. These services have 3 tianity with the means of conveyance 
been made available to the church, as ¢ to these fields. . 
well as the state, and are among the The profession of the sailor is en- 
instrumentalities employed, under. ; titled to consideration on account of 
providence, for advancing the great ? its bearing on the great work of 
interests of the human race. evangelizing the world. .Were it not 
The first historic notice of the ex- $ for sailors all intercourse with foreign 
istence of ships is found in Jacob’s } countries must be suspended, and the 
prophetic announcement respecting ¢ enterprise of extending the domain of 
one of his sons. “Zebulon shall . christianity be abandoned. * When 
dwell at the haven of the sea: and he } we contemplate the important relation 
shall be for an haven of ships.” This } which the skill and labor of the sons 
language was uttered nearly seven- $ of the ocean have in the extension of 
teen hundred years before Christ,and }the means of christian civilization 
shows the high antiquity of seafaring: § through the world,—it will be conced- 
pursuits, In the prophecy of Balaam $ ed, that they are entitled to a large 
there is reference to ships, as being } share of sympathy and support from 
in use in that day of remote antiquity, § those who estimate their perilous vo- 


fourteen hundred and fifty years be- from this point of view. 
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fore Christ. About the same time The relation of maritime enterprise 
Moses enumerates among the disas- } to national prosperity is so obvious, 
trous events that would befal the He- § that an allusion to it will be sufficient 
brews, as the penalty af apostacy, } to show the value of the services per- 
their transportation to Egypt in ships. } formed by the long neglected class of 
Job, who is supposed to have lived } men, who, for a paltry recompense, 
about the same time, speaks of the } have periled their lives amidst the 
swift ships. These notices indicate } hardships, privations and dangers of 
the antiquity of this department of } the sea. ‘To whose agency is the 
business,—that maritime pursuits are $ civilized world indebted for the dis- 
coeval with the patriarchal age. covery of this continent? Was it 

The commerce of Tyre, at one $ not to Columbus, and his heroic band 
time very extensive, was the source } of sailors? 'To whom was entrusted 
of immense. wealth to that once re- $ that momentous movement, destined 
nowned city, When Solomon was $ to plant on the shores of the new 
building the temple, the timber pro- 3 world that noble Puritan colony, 
cured for this purpose from Mount } which has infused into this nation 
Lebanon was conveyed “in floats by’ such elements of virtue, freedom and 
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intelligence, as are not combined in 
any other nation on the globe? and to 
whom is our commercial greatness 
now the admiration of the world, in- 
debted under Providence for its pres- 
ent pre-eminence? The answer is 
obvious. The country owes its sig- 
nal prosperity in no small degree to 
the sacrifices and toils of seamen.— 
They have been the operatives in 
working out so grand a destiny for 
this favored country. Such services, 
involving as they must, a vast amount 
of personal sacrifice and suffering, 
lay the community under a pressure 
of obligations to this class of men, 
which is not yet cancelled. We are 
debtors to them, and when their 
claims are urged—when appealed to 
in their behalf, to aid in providing for 
them means of physical comfort, and 
social improvement, and religious in- 
struction, how cheerful and liberal 
should be the response, not only of 
every christian, but every citizen. 
Their claims may be urged on sev- 
eral other grounds to which attention 
may be invited in a future article.— 
And at this season of storms and 
shipwreck, let those who are exposed 
to perils and death, be remembered 
by all who in the abundance of pros- 
perity are reaping the fruits of their 
partially requited toils —Hauminer. 


A SAILOR HERO. 


Although instances of heroism and 
self-sacrifice are not rare among sai- 
lors, few can be adduced more strik- 
ing than one that has recently come 
to our knowledge. The British brig 
Venilla, Capt. D’Entrement, left St. 
Eustatia, West Indies, October 30, 
for Clare, N.S. Soon after sailing, 
the officers and crew, seven in num- 
ber, were taken down with fever, ex- 
cept a young seaman named Hilarion 
Theriau. Finding that upon him 
alone rested the responsibility of man- 
aging the vessel, and of providing for 
the safety of the lives and property 
thus unexpectedly thrown upon his 
charge, he put the brig under a reef- 
ed topsail only, to be prepared for se- 
vere weather. When eight days out, 
Capt. D’Entrement died; five days 
afterward the first officer breathed his 


last. Theriau alone, for forty days, 
steered the vessel, hove her to, to cook, 
to attend to the sick, to bury the 
dead, and to take a few hours rest in 
the day time; and did his best to get 
his vessel home, although unacquain- 
ted with navigation. He had the sat- 
isfaction to deliver her to the owners 
in Clare, with the proceeds of the out- 
ward cargo, in American gold, The 
rest of the crew, four in number, 
reached home alive, but very much 
debilitated. Mr. Theriau is a mere 
skeleton, from over exertion, anxiety 
and wart of sleep. The proceeds 
of the cargo were insured in Boston, 
and it is believed some suitable ac- 
knowledgment will be made of the 
young man’s faithfulness, energy and 
perseverance.— Boston Adv. 


A SAILOR’S GRATITUDE. 


A seaman named Black, was last 
week discharged from the ship “ Le- 
ander,” the lucky fellow having come 
into a fortune it is said, of £60,000. 
During the. fitting of the ship, and 
since his return to this port, Jack 
was frequently an inmate of the ex- 
cellent establishment, the Devon- 
port Sailor’s Home, and not being 
less wayward than others of his class, 
Lieutenant Barnard, the master had 
frequent occasions to place the sailor 
under restrictions as_to his expendi- 
ture, and this saved him from the 
waste of his hard earnings, for which, 
in his reasonable moments, he was 
always thankful. 

On hearing of his good fortune, 
Jack proceeded to his friend at the 
Home, announced the fact, and soli- 
cited Lieutenant Barnard to become 
his future guide and protector of his 
money, offering him, at the same time, 
command of a yacht which it was 
his determination to keep, with a 
salary of £500 per year. The Lieu- 
tenant hesitated, but on Jack’s earn- 
estly urging his request, at Jast con- 
sented, stating at the same time, that 


> he should be quite content with half 


the proffered income if,it was gua. 
ranteed for three years. A bargain 
was at once struck, a lawyer brought, 
and a bond entered into, that the 
agreement might assume alegal form, 
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and Lieutentant Barnard has left with 
his sailor friend for Leath, to be pres- 
ent at the installation of the lucky tar 
in his newly acquired possessions.— 
Plymouth Mail. 


NOAH’S ARK. 

It is worthy of notice that the lar- 
gest ocean steamships now plying on 
the Atlantic, bear precisely the same 
proportions in length, breadth, and 
depth, as is recorded to have existed 
in Noan’s Arx. The dimensions of 
the Atlantic steamers are, length 322 
feet, breadth of beam 50 feet, depth 
25 1-2 feet. The dimensions of the 
Ark were, length 300 cubits, breadth 
50 cubits, depth 30 cubits. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the Ark was 
nearly twice the size, in length and 
breadth, of these vessels, the cubit 
being 22 inches, Both had upper, 
lower, and middle stories. After all 
the equipments of forty-two centuries, 
which have elapsed since the Deluge, 
the ship-builders have to return to the 
model afforded by Noan’s Ark. 

OS Ger h 


What Becomes of all the Vessels ? 
The Boston Atlas gives some inter- 
esting facts in relation to the destruc- 
tion of vessels belonging to the United 
States, deducted from the marine re- 
ports and other sources. It appears 
that for a period of eighteen months, 
ending in September of the present 
year, 103 ships and barls, 144 brigs, 
and 327 schooners, were totally lost 
at sea. During the same period, 50 
vessels which had previously sailed, 
were never heard from, 338 put into 
‘port in distress, and 102 wrecks were 
passed. This is, says the writer, a 
total loss for the given period, of 
one every 22 hours; one stranded 
every 44 hours ; one abandoned every 
75 hours, and one never heard from 
every ten days, 


ee 


From the Valparaiso Herald, Dec. 1. 
A Ship’s Bottom Pierced by a 
Sword-Fish. 

We saw in'the Exchange Reading 
Room the other day, a piece of plank 
taken from the larboard streak of the 
British ship Lord Riversdale, which 
was pierced tarough with the tusk of 
a Sword Fish. The plank was of 
elm, three inches and a half in thick. 
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ness; the point of the tusk projected 
through the plank seven inches clear, 
which, added to the thickness of the 
plank, makes ten inches and a half, 
thrust through the wood. On the 
opel side the butt of the tusk was 
shattered and split, as if it had been 
broken off by a violent shock. The 
whole length of the piece of tusk re- 
maining was about 20 to 22 inches. 

It seems that the ship sprung a 
leak at sea, and was hove down to 
find the leak, when this strange cause 
was discovered, 


DISASTERS ON THE LAKES FOR THE 
Year 1853. 


We find in the Buffalo Express a 
statement by G. W. Rounds, agent- 
for the Northwestern Insurance Com- 
pany, in relation to the lake disasters 
for the Jast year—amounting to two 
hundred and sixty-six. Loss of pro- 
perty $84,143. Lives lost 81. The 
following is a recapitulation ; ” 

Amount of loss by 
American vessels, $635,525 


British « 239,900 
Steam “ 461,800 
Sail os 412,343 
Collision ts 55,828 
Explosion “ 77,394 
Fire s 131,055 
Other causes “ 608,871 


Amount of loss on Lake Ontario. 


Steam os 183,400 
Sail “ 94,677 282,477 
Erie steam “ 128,605 
Eriesail = « 121,906 205,512 
Huron steam“ 88,594 

“i. saik  & 62,744 151,321 
Mich. steam “ 23,'700 

“ Bil « 183,616 157,310 


Super’r stm “ 32.500 
Of the two hundred and sixty-six 
disasters here detailed, nineteen oc- 
curred in April, thirty in May, seven- 
teen in June, eleven in July, twenty- 
eight in August, thirty in September, 
thirty-nine in October, eighty in No- 
vember ‘and twelve in December.— 
Six steamers, two propellers and 
thirty sail vessels have gone out of 
existence entirely. The number of 
accidents exceeds those of Jast year 
by thirty-seven, while the loss of pro- 
petty is less by $118,516, “eo 
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DISASTERS. 


Barque H. S. Bradley, from New 
Orleans for Philadelphia, ashore at 
Brandywine Shoals, cast anchor off 
Brandywine Light on the night 23d 
Dec., and subsequently parted both 
chains and went ashore on the upper 
end of the shoal where she bilged 
and filled. 


Schr. Monterey at Philadelphia 
from Charleston, reports having fall- 
en in. with on the 13th Dec., a brig, 
name not ascertained, with the oft 
cers and crew of the barque Madon- 
naon board, The Madonna which 
was bound from New Orleans for 
Boston, went ashore on Hatteras 
Shoals, and became a total wreck.— 
The M. took off three of the crew, 
and brought them to Philadelphia. 


Schr. Fawn, from Philadelphia for 
Portsmouth, anchored off Cape Hliza- 
beth at 1 A. M. 29th Dec. and at 11 
A. M. During the storm, was driven 
ashore near’ Cape Cottage. It is 
thought the vessel will be a total 
loss. 

Barque Silver Cloud, from Cape 
Town, C. G. H., put into this port 
llth Dec., she is bound to Boston, 
and put in here in distress, having en- 
countered heavy N. E. gales. Re- 
ports: 2d at 8 P. M., discovered a 
brilliant light, bearing N. N. W. by 
compass; at 11 P. M. a light breeze 
springing up, bore for the light; at 2 
A. M. spoke ship Onward, of and 
from Portland for Jamaica, five days 
out, with all sails furled; had seen 
the fire the whole night previous, and 
supposed it to be a steamship; at 6 
A.™M., made out the hulk of a large 


ship on fire, dismasted and abandoned;- 


when close up with the wreck, made 
out two boats to leeward, running for 
a brig in sight; at 8 a. m. spoke the 
brig Mazatlan, of Boothbay, Lewis, 
master, from Baltimore for Martin- 
ique, and received on board the cap- 
tain, mate, second mate and crew of 
the burned vessel, which proved to 


be the Br, barque Irving of and for. 


Liverpool from Charleston, 30 days 
out, 


The Yarmouth Register states 
that a large dismasted vessel was 
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seen. in the bay morn. of 30th Dec. 
with.a signal of distress, There was 
not a vessel or boat there in a condi- 
tion to go out to her. A schooner 
in addition to the Emma V. was 
ashore on Sandy Neck, between the 
Light and Seorton Neck. Itis feared 
all hands were lost. 


Barque Helen, at Boston from Gal- 
veston, reports: 31st Dec., Cape Cod 
W. by N. 60 miles, fell in with bark 
Midas, Jordan, from New Orleans for 
Boston, dismasted and leaky ; had 
been on her beam ends 27th, when 
her masts. were cut away and she 
righted. When abandoned she had 
but little water in her; took off the 
crew. 


Schr. S. T. Smith, at Newport 
from Boston, reports: 31st Dec. fell 
in with schr. Renelcha’ Hallock, from 
Northport, L. 1., for Boston, with loss 
of boat and sails, short of provisions, 
and ina sinking condition; took off 
the Captain and crew. 


Schr. W. W. Wyer, from Go- 
naives, for Boston, at Holmes’s Hole 
23d Dec., experienced very heavy 
weather during the passage, and lost 
deck load. During a N. W. gale the 
same night, the W. W. W. dragged 
ashore, and on the 26th was full of 
water and broke amidships. 


Packet ship Staffordshire, of and 
for Boston from Liverpool, was totally 
lost 30th Dec. with one hundred and 
seventy-seven lives and a valuable 
cargo, 


Ship R. B. Forbes, at this port 
from Calcutta, reports; no date, lat, 
27° 35' N. lon. 68° W., at 8 a. m. 
fell in with the ship Roman, 117 days 
from Canton, for New York in a 
sinking condition, having experienced 
very .heavy weather and became 
unmanageable, took off the captain, 
8 officers, 18 seamen and a few 
stores; at 9 a. m. the brig Wm. 
Price, from Rio Janeiro for Philadel- 
phia, came up and took off the re- 
inaining 7 seamen and | passenger; 
lay by her until 3. P. M.. when we 


- left her. 


Barque Cherokee, Getty, at Charles- 


' ton from New Orleans; Dec. 13, at 
. 8 A. M. saw.a wreck on the lee beam; 
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went to her, and found her to be the 
schr, Jas. G. King, of New York, to- 
tally dismasted and water-logged, the 
sea making a clear breach over her; 
saw nothing on her but wheel and a 
chain cable hanging over the star- 


board bow and her bow sprit hanging 


alongside. bb 

Schr.. Benjamin Douglas, from 
Middletown for Philadelphia, was 
cast away on Absecom Beach, about 
40 miles from Cape May, on Monday 
night, 16th Dec. 

Brig Elmir, at this port from St. 
Domingo City, reports: Dec. 27, fell 
in with brie Zebra, of Yarmouth, from 
Turk’s Islands’ for Portland, in a 
sinking condition, three feet of water 
in the-hold; stayed by her 24 hours, 
but a gale coming on, took off the 
captain and crew she having at the 
time four feet of water in her hold. 


Brig Suwannee, at this port from 
Apalachicola, ‘reports: Jan. 1, at 11 
A. M,, fell in with sehr. Tekoa, Jack- 
man, of Newburyport, from  Balti- 
more for Providence, and .took off 
captain and crew. 

The following concise account of 
vessels ashore on Cape Cod, we 
take- from the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser: Brig Wm. M. Rogers, from 
Cape Verde Islands, via Holmes’s 
Hole for Boston, ashore at same place, 
vessel will be lost. Captain Skinner 
reports seeing a schooner go to pieces 
and all hands perish. Barque Eliza- 
beth, from Matanzas, via Holmes’s 
Hole for Boston, went ashore in the 
night. Schr. Emerald also ashore ; 
crew saved. Brig Lillie Mills, from 
St. Marys, Geo., for Portland, with 
timber, is high and dry; crew saved. 
Barque Lysander, Snow, from Reme- 
dios 4th ult. for Boston, is high and 
dry; crew saved. Br. brig Boston, 
from Halifax for Boston is ashore; 
no lives lost. Schr. E, Bray, from 
Alexandria tor Boston, is totally lost, 
first officer and steward drowned.— 
Schr. Caroline Richards, Pomeroy, 
from Fredericksburg for Boston, is 
high and dry; crew saved. Schr, 


Wetertich, from Florida for Boston, | 


ashore; first officer and one sailor 
lost. , Schrs. Hannah and Frederick 
ashore. ‘Schr. Virgin Rock, in Pro- 
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vincetown Harbor. Schr. John Mar- 
shall, unknown,-ashore. Schr. Chas. 
A. Hannum, Smith, from Norfolk for 
Portland, ashore near Race Point.— 
Schr. Leo, Burgess, from New York 
for Quincy, ashore. A number of 
vessels unknown, ashore at Herring 
Cove. Barque Ida, Hallett, from 
Baltimore for Boston, is ashore on 
Sandy Neck, two or three miles from 
Beach Point Light; crew saved; 
vessel in a bad position, with mizen 
mast gone, and is said to be bilged. 
Schr. Emma V., from Jacmel for 
Boston, is ashore near the end of 
Sandy Neck; crew saved; vessel 
supposed to be tight. Schr. Com. 
Kearney, from New York for Boston, 
is ashore half a mile W. of the Cor- 
poration Wharf, Dénnis; struck a 
rock’ and bilged. Schr. Willow, 
from Philadelphia, with coal, is high 
and dry on Dennis Beack. The, 
masts of a schr. were seen above 
the water at Dennis, which is sup- 
posed to have foundered while at an- 
chor, taking down all hands. A schr. 
ashore at Brewster, Barque Nasliua, 
from Philadelphia for Boston, isat 
anchor in Chatham hanbor, with masts 
cut away. Brig Almatia, from Aux 
Cayes for Boston, went ashore at 
Chatham and bliged. Schr. Eben 
Herbert, from Philadelphia for Calais, 
went ashore at same place and bilge, 
A‘schr. is ashore on Sandy Neck; 
crew supposed to be lost. 


Schr. Isabella, Smith, from Beau- 
fort, N. C., for this part, sprung 
aleak 22d Dee., and sunk 25th—the 
crew were taken off by a vessel ar- 
rived at Newport, R. I. 


Barque Nacochee, at this port . 
from Cienfuegos, reports: Dec. 25th, 
fell in with the wreck of sehr. J. W. 
Swain, Townsend, from Attakapas 
for New York, in a sinking condition, 
and took from her the Captain and 
crew. 

Brig Clio, from Savannah, 5th 
January, via Holmes’s Hole for Bos- 
ton, went ashore in the gale, about a 
mile South of the fourth cliff, Scituate 
and will be a complete wreck. 

Three schooners are ashore near 
the Monument, Plymouth; ¢rews 
all saved. w 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 


British Shipping. 

A return, just printed, by order of 
the House of Commons, on the mo- 
tion of Mr, Ingham, of the Shipping 
and Tonmige of the United Kingdom 
furnishes av account of the progress 
of British and Colonial Ship-bailding 
from the year 1814 to the present 
time. 

Ove of the most remarkable facts 
presented by this statement is the ten- 
deacy shown to increase the size of 
vessels. In 1814 the average capa- 
city of all the ships constructed in 
Great Britain during thet year was 
122 tons, while ia 1852 it was 235 
tons. Hence, although the aggregate 
of new tonnage per annum has near- 
ly doubled, the fisures having been 
86,075 tons in 1815, ag-inst 167.491 
last year, the number of vessels built 
each year has remained nearly sta- 
tionary, the total having been 7u6 in 
3815, and 712 in 1852. In colonial- 
built ships. this tendency is observa- 
ble to a still ereater extent, theiraver- 
age cipacily haying been only 84 tons 
in 1815, while in 1851 it had risen 
to 207 tons. At the same time, the 
advance of the colonies has been 
sach that, notwithstanding the vast 
increase iv the average capacity of 
their ships, the number constructed 
likewise shows an extraordinary ang- 
mentation. In 1815 they built 131 
vessels, with a total capacity of 11,069 
tons. and in 1851 tie number was 680 
vessels, with a capacity of 141.116 
tons, Inthe face of all the apprehen 
sions on wecount of the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, the total tonnage 
of English vessels annualiy construct- 
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‘to, 1852 inclusive. 


ed. since that event, has shown a 
steady increase, and last year it was 
larger than at-any ‘ormer time, with 
the exception of 1840 and 1841 when 
an unusual addition was made in con. 
sequence of a specalative:mania that 
had prevailed for some time st Sune 
derland. In the colonies the years 
1840, 1841, 1842, and 1848 were the 
most aciive ever known; and, als 
thongh after the latter year, during 
which a great stimulus had been ime 
parted by the demand for freight occa- 
sioned by the famine which had just 
been experienced’ on this sie; a reace 
tion took place, there has subsequent- 
ly been a steady recovery, until in 
1851 the fivures again rapidly ape 
proached the total from which they 
had reecded, For 1852 the colonial 
Teturns are not yet Gonmiplete, but they 
will probably show a considerable 
furtber advance. 

The same document gives an ace 
count of the number of vessels be- 
longing to the several. ports of the 
British empire in each year, from 1814 
Frou this it ap- 
pears, that in 1814 the total number 
of vessels was 24,418, with an aggre. 
gate capacity of 2.616,965 tons, em- 
ploying 172786 mer and boys.— 


Last year tne to al number was 34,- 
402 vessels, with atcnnige of 4,424,- 
- 392 tons, employing 243.612 men and 
boys. 
' years, therefore, the increase of ves- 
sels was equal to 41 per cent. of ton- 
y nage to 72 per cent., and of men to 


Daring the interval of 39 


40 per cent., the auementation of 
capacity and. the improvements in 
construction causing a comparative 
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economy in the number of persons 
employed, 

A return is likewise given of the 
number of foreign ships purchased 


by British owners since the repeal of 


the Navigation Laws, namely 1850, 
1851, and 1852. From this it ap- 
pears that the totals were 57, with a 
capacity of 10,499 tons in 1850; 26, 
with a capacity of 6,049 tons, in 1851; 
and 28, with a capacity of 6,724 tons, 
n 1852. 

From the same return we also find 
that, in the year 1852, there were 
built and registered in the United 
Kingdom 650 steam and sailing ves- 


sels (timber), equal to a tonnage of 
139,451, and 62 vessels (iron), of 


28,040 tons. In thesame year 2,485 
vessels, with a tonnage of 432,545 
were sold and transferred in the 
United Kingdom. 

Wealso'find that, in 1852 733 sail- 
ng, and 9 steam vessels of an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 143,784, belonging to 
the United Kingdom, were wrecked ; 
and 78 sailing, and 29 ‘steam vessels, 
of an aggregate tonnage of 7,212, al- 
so belonging to the United Kingdom; 
were broken up. 


oo 


Notices to Marimers. 


Licut on Bear Istanp, (Marnt.) 
—A fixed white light was exhi- 
bited on Monday, the sixth day of 
February, 1854, at sunset, and on 
each succeeding day from sunset to 
sunrise, in the lighthouse recently 
rebuilt to supply the place of the one 
destroyed by fire last December, on 
the Southwest point of Bear Island, 
(which is one of the Northernmost of 
the Cranberry Islands, and South of 
Mount Desert Island.) This light is 
intended as a guide to yessels enter- 
ing Cranberry Island, Northenst and 
Southwest harbors, and will illumi- 
nate three quarters of the arc of the 
horizon. 

The tower is constructed of red 
brick, and is joined to the end of the 
keeper’s dwelling; the roof of the 
lantern is painted black. 

The centre of the lantern is 24 
feet above the pround, and the base 
of the tower 83 feet above high wa- 
ter mark. 

The light should be visible in good 


weather, from a position ten feet 
above the water, at the distance of 
15 1-2 nautical, or eighteen statute 
miles. 

The approximate position of this 
light as derived from Blunt’s Chart, 
is— 

Lat..44° 17/ North. 

Lon. 68° 17’ 30 West from Green- 
wich. 

The following magnetic bearings 
have been taken from the light- 
‘house. 

T. Baker’s Island Lighthouse, 8.E. 
by S., distant 5 1-2 miles; Monument 
on Bunker’s Dry Ledge, E. by S. 1-2 
S., distant 2 1-4 miles; Granite 


Ledge, (8 feet at low water.) E. 1-2 
‘S., distant 1 mile; outer end of Long 


Ledge, S. W. 3-4 S., distant 4 1-2 
miles; Northwest point of Cranber- 
ry Island, S. by W. 1-2 W.,, distant 
4 miles; Flynn’s Ledge, S. W. by 
S., distant 3 miles. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board. 

W. B. FRANKLIN. 
Corps Topl. Eng’s., and Inspector 
ist L. H. District. 
Portland, Me., Dec. 8, 1853. 


A letter from Capt. Marsh, of the 
ship E. L. B. Jenney, of Fairhaven, 
addressed to Mr. John Kehew, of this 
city, (says the New Bedford Mer- 
cury,) dated at sea July 25, 1853, re- 
ports the discovery of a very dan- 
gerous Reef in the chain of Japan 
Islands, bearing from the centre of 
Harbor Island, S. W.'7 miles distant. 
On Blunts chart of the North Pacific, 


_the island is called Besaiten Sima, or 


Bungalow, Norie titles it Harbor Is- 
land. The reef extends N. N. EB. and 
S. 8. W. about seven-eights of a 
mile, and in moderate weather there is 
no breaker, Capt. M. sounded: and 
found at high water 12 feet in many 
places. C»ptain M. adds—*Although 
it may be known to many navigators, 
T have never seen it alluded to in any 
publication, chart, or newspaper, and 
I consider it highly important that 
navigators in the Japan sea should be 
pee of its existence. 

also take the liberty to inform 
you that the Benin or Arzobispo Is- 
lands are placed on Blunt’s genera} 
chart just one degree north of the 
real position.” 


Gahin Boys Locker. 


THE CABIN BOY. 


A poor’ widow had become very 
miserable since the death of her hus- 
band. She was full of painful anxie- 
ty, and was very often famished for 
want of food, and endured great hard- 
ships. Her only son had just left 
school, and was so unhappy at’ the 
state to which his poor mother was re- 
duced, that he went about everywhere, 
seeing what he could do to help her. 

“ We must not die of hunger, ” said 
he one day, “let me go to sea; perhaps I 
may be able to earn something for 
you.” 

His poor mother at last gave way 
to his entreaties, but it cost hera 
great deal to let him go, and’ almost 
broke her heart. ~The young boy 
went to the nearest seaport, to see if 
he could get put on board ofa merchant 
vessel. He asked a great many cap- 
tains to take him, but it was all in 
vain. After going from one to anoth- 
er, weary and sad, he thought he 
must return to his mother, but the 
thought of being a burden to her 
made him desperately miserable.— 
Just then he thought he saw another 
captain looking at him. John (that 
was the boy’s name,) went up to him 
directly, and said, 

“ Please, sir, don’t you want a cab- 
in boy?” 

“Pm looking out for one, here,” 
said the captain. : 

Oh, then, dear sir, do take me!” 

“Show me your testimonials.” 

ee No one knows me here, sir; if I 
were In my own parish, I could easily 
get some.” 


3 


“ ] can’t take a boy into my ship 
without, any recommendation. ” 

“Oh, sir, Pll be so obedient. PH 
do whatever you bid me!” 

“Qh, that’s very well to say, m 
good fellow ; but, once for all, I say PN 
not have a boy without his certificates.” 

Poor John thought a moment, and 
looked about him with great sadness. 
Suddenly he recollected he had got 
his Bible. He took it out of his pock- 
et. and showed the captain what wa 
written on the first page. : 

« Will that do sir, fora testimonial?” 

_ The captain read — Given to 
John Reynolds, as a reward for 
his good conduct in the Sunday- 
School.” 

“Well, my boy, Pll take you on 
that recommendation. Follow me 
quickly to my ship.” 

John is now on board, on his way 
to St. Petersburgh. After a few days, 
a violent storm arose, and the vessel 
was in danger of shipwreck. In the 
midst of the general confusion and 
alarm, John took out his Bible and 
read the 5ist Psalm aloud to them. 
He then knelt down and earnestly 
prayed to God to make the stop. 
cease, and to save them from its fury. 
One by one the sailors, and even the 
captain, fell on their knees and pray- 
ed with him. It pleased God to hear 
their prayer; the wind ceased, and 
the ship went on her way in safety. 

“Tt was happy forme when I decid- 
ed to take you, my boy,” said’ the 
captain. “As soon as we reach St. 
Petersburgh, you shall have a day on 
shore, for your prayers have saved 
the ship,” 
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He kept his promise, and the boy 
employed his holiday in going all over 
that large and beautiful city. He 
stopped in front of the Emperor's 
palace, and stood still, admiring all tne 
magnificent carriages which were 
passing to and fro, While thus em- 
ployed, he saw something fall out of 


one of them He picked it up it was- 


a beautifn! diamond bracelet. He ran 
after the carriage, and called out to 
the coachman to stop, but it was use- 
less. The carriage was soon quite 
out of sight. John went back direct- 
Ty to the captain, and showed him 
what. he had found. 

* You're a lucky fellow John; these 
are very valuable diamonds.” 

« But they are not mine, ” answer- 
ed John. . 
“Where did you find them?” 
© They fell cut close to me ; J pick- 
ed them up and ran after the carriage, 
‘but the couc' man drove on, and neith- 
er saw nor heard me.” 

_. * Well John, you did all you conld 
to give them back to their owners ; 
now they are yours, you can sell them 
‘in London, and get a great deal of 
money for them.” 

. But John was much too honest to 
‘be caught by the bait. 

“No, no, captain, the diamonds are 
not mine. If we had a storm in re- 
returning to England, I could not 
pray to the Lord with such a dishon- 
est intention in my heart; and what 
would become of us then?” 

© Ah, Lhad not the thought of that,” 
said the captain, who only wanted 
to try him,—* come, we'll try and 
find the owner. ” 
,, He was soon discovered, and John 
received £50 as a reward. for his 
‘honesty. An immense sum for him! 
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At the captain’s advice he laid it ont 3 


te furs, which ne afterwards sold in 
England for double the price they had 
cost him. With this little fortune 
and a light joyous heart, he begun his 
joutney home. He soon saw the cot- 
tage where he had left his poor moth- 
er; but the path was all grown over 
‘with grass, the windows were shut 
up, the house was empty. Poor John 
ms almost broken-hearted, .“ Doubt- 

ess,” he thought, “ my poor mother 
had died of want and misery.” But 
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he jast then recognized one of the 
neighbors, who ran up to him and 
told him his mother was still living, 
and was well, though in the alm.- 
house. With what delight they met, 
and how happy and grateful did John 
feel, when*he bronght her pack to 
their own cottage again! I[t is his 
greatest delight to take every care of 
her, and to support her with his own 
labor. Now, dear children, God's 
Word was the canse of all this. This 
it was which changed the child’s 
heart, and taught him to be an honest 
boy, fuli of trust, in the Lord, and 
made him.a tender, dutiful son. This 
it was which, by the Spirit of God, 
instructed and directed him. This it 
is which speaks to him of Christ, the 
sinner’s friend, and makes, him look 
to ke with Jesus in heaven, so that he 
can say with David, “ Thy word giy- 
eth wisdom and understanding to the 
simple.” Remeimber, dear children, 
that if you pray for God’s. spirit to 
bless the reading, hearing, and learne 
ing of it to your hearts. it can do all 
this for you too.— Ch. Pen. Mag. 
+Oe 

“Tam rich enough,” says Pope to 
Swift, “and can afford to give away 
a hundred poundsa year, I would 
not crawl upon the earth without do- 
inga little good. I will enjoy the 
pleasure of giving what I give by giv- 
ing it alive, and seeing another enjoy 
it.” “When [ die” he added, “I 
should be ashamed to leave enough 
for a monument, if there was a want- 
ing friend above ground.” 


e 
Be Content. 

There was a boy who only wanted 
a marble. When he had the marble, 
he only wanted a ball; when he had 
a bel!, he only wanted atop; when 
he had a top, he only wanted a kite; 
and when he had marble, ball, top 
and kite, he was not happy. 

There was a man who only wanted 
money. When he had money, he only 
wanted a house ; when he had a house, 
he only wanted land; when he had 
Jand, he only wanted a carriage ;.and 
when he had money, house, land, and 
a carriage, he wanted more than ever. 

Be content with litle; for mueh 
will have more, all the world over. 


Hom York, March, 185%. 
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Sailors’ Homes. 

Tt is with a sincere gratification 
that we mark the progress and use- 
fulness of these invaluable institu- 
tions. Qn another page is a very 
gratifying statement of what the en- 
enterprising citizens of St. John, 
New Brunswick, are doing for the 
protection and improvement of the 
seamen visiting that port. Their 
home promises to be an ornament and 
honor to their city as well as a bless- 
ing to the seamen. 

So also in Portland, Me. 

A correspondent writes us recently 
from Portland:—* What think you 
of $5,000 given: by nine men for 
our new home? We hope easily to 
raise the other $5,900 and have a 
good house, well furnished for 100 


sailors, in a respectable strect away | 


from the docks, and yet within two 
hundred yards of the Liverpool steam- 
eis, &c.” 

~ What do we think? We think 
those gentlemen will find it very diffi- 


cult to invest the same amount of | 
money in any othor enterprise which | 


will yield so large, and rich, social, 
moral and commercial results. 

Ss 
Correspondence of the Sailor’s Magazine. 


Mobile Bay Bethel Enter- 


prise. 


Dear Str:—Without preface or ; 
apology I address myself to you, to 


remind you of the work which it 
seems the Seamen’s Friend Society 
has begun with the sanction and con- 
currence of the good people of Mo- 
bile. I say good, for there are some 
of the excellent of the earth here, who 
are striving to stem the torrent of 
profanity, and vice which assails one’s 
eyes and ears, at every corner of the 
lower parts of the vity. 

Like other new, and strange enter- 
prises, in the midst of opposition, that 
of placing a floating Chapel, (or 
Bethel, as ‘it is called) in the lower 
Bay for the purpose of preaching the 
Gospel to seamen, is in danger of 
making a failure, unless you are tho- 
roughly apprised of the strong oppo- 
sition it will receive from King Alco- 
hol. He has spread his nets in every 
direction to catch sailors, and as Jack 
cannot come to his nets on shore, he 
has them spread all over the Bay.— 
To drop the figure, ardent spirits ae 
sold at the bar of all the to \ boats and 
steamers, which ply daily between the 
fleet in the bay, and this city. Now 
the question arises, shall the whole 
commercial marine visiting this bay 
succumb to these retailers of liquid 
fire? Ido not now appeal asa chris- 
tian, but only as an eye witness of 
the evil of the system. I ask, du-the 
ship owners of New York, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Maine and New Hampshire, know 
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how their property is in danger in 
this lower bay all the time the ship 
lies here? Do they know thereason 
that they cannot keep a white crew 
here on board without a mutiny ?— 
Tell them it is because “ Alcohol ” is 
triumphant. 

It is no interest to the steamers to 
keep it on board, Iam assured by their 
agents. Why then allow the stew- 
ard to fill up his flagons every trip? 
Iam told the steward pays for this 
»privilege. | Why have not shipmasters 
complained about it before this? Sim- 
ply because they are so accustomed 
to see it in every port, and no one 
likes to become unpopular with those 
who conduct him, and his goods, to 
and from his ship. 

Now as a christian. If the proper- 
ty isin danger, how, much more in 
danger is the never dying souls of 
these men, who are not permiited to 
have a sober thought enter their head. 
Will, you send your chaplain down 
there in that dreary Bay, to be dis- 
couraged and broken hearted, at the 
sight and sound of drunkenness, and 
profanity ? If not, then before anoth- 
er season revolves round, send out an 
opposition, towboat company to Mo- 
bile, which shall be conducted on 
sober, mercantile principles; for then 
it will be conducted on Christian 
principles, without injury to our 
neighbor. The steamers carry from 
1,000 to 1,200. bales of cotton and 
charge 30 cents per bale. Every 
passenger pays $1 for passage, din- 
ner not included, I believe. It is ex- 
pected you will patronize the bar, if 
you want to be treated civilly, 

The Underwriters of New York, 
I should think, have some interest in 
this subject. How many ships have 
taken fire, and burned up, in this bay ? 
What was their value?) Now, the 
most of the ships come here with 


colored men, few of whichare sailors. 
Some have Lascars and Chinamen.’ 
Among the American ships, scarcely 
a white man stays on board. On 
board of the English ships there are 
some whites, who eannot steal the 
boat to get away. 

Now what are the prospects of your 
chaplain under these circumstances? 
I fear he will be disheartened, and the 
good work stopped, unless you can 
find some means of removing the 
grog. Your own old friend, 

TEETOTAL. 

Mobile Jan. 14th. 1844. 

pia eS 
For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
The Bethel Meeting. 

This meeting has been held weekly 
at the Mariner’s Church, Roosevelt 
street, for nearly thirty four years. It 
is ameeting for prayer and mutual 
conference conducted mostly by ship- 
masters and seamen, 

At the meeting last evening a por- 
tion of Scripture was read in which 
are found these words, “ He lightly 
afflicted the land of. Zebulon and the 
land of Naphtali, and afterward did 
more grieviously afflict her by the 
way of the sea.” After prayer and a 
few remarks in reference to the re- 
cent disasters and loss of life, a sailor 
rose and said, “I feel ita privilege 
indeed te be here, it is none other 
than the house of God and the gate 
of heaven. Twenty years ago my 
soul, I trust, was converted under 
this roof. I have not been here since 
that time till to-day, and how changed 
is New York! I did not know where 
I was till I saw on the lamps over the 
door the inviting words “ Bethel 
Meeting”; but »rethren I must con- 
fess that I have,“ erred through wine 
and strong drink,” but’ I remember 
when the candle of the Lord shown 
around me, and. hope [ shall. again 
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experience his loving kindness ‘and 
tender mercy. Pray for your poor 
unworthy brother.” 

Another said, “It was a blessed 
day when I wandered into this Church 
and found peace to my soul.” 

An interesting sailor boy rescued 
from. the wreck of the San Francisco 
by Capt Crighton of the “Three 
Bells,” was there to express his grat- 
itude to God for his wonderful deliv- 
erance. 

These meetings are frequently of 
great interest and serve to encourage 
the friends of seamen when one after 
another arises and relates his relig- 
lous experience, and tells of the 
“ works of the Lord and his wonders 
in the deep.” 

Eternity alone can reveal the num- 
ber of seamen that have here been born 
again, and become partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in glory. 

Lie gels A 


* 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Letter to Sailors. 


My Dear Friends :—Shall I tell 
you how it came into my head to 
write to you. Simply thus,—I have 
been hearing some ladies talk much 
of a box of clothing, which they were 
making for the shipwrecked sailors at 
the Home, in New York, and it made 
me very sad to think that I could not 
aidin so good a work. Then] thought 
that I was strong enough to say a few 
words, and perhaps if they were spok- 
en in aright spirit they might reach 
some sailor’s heart and do him as 
much good as a comfortable garment. 
Ido not think that any of you know 
how many friends you have on land. 
When far away at sea, it might be a 
comfort to you to realize that many 
pious hearts were sympathizing in 
all your trials,.and asking God to 
send you help in your hour of need. 


Many a gale which has died aways 
just as you began to feel that if it 
lasted much longer all was over, may 
have been checked'in answer to the 
prayers of some unknown friends.~— 
Mothers and sisters, whose own be- 
loved relations are exposed to the fury 
of the waves, send up very earnest 
petitions for all exposed to the same 
danger, and if you have nosuch dear 
ones yourself, you may be much in- 
debted to the faith and love of those 
who are interested in all seamen, for 
the sake of an erring brother or 
son. 

But though we can ask God to help 
you, our love will be vain unless you 
do something for yourselves. He 
may save you from the jaws of death, 
but sooner or later the evil must come. 
Those kind ladies may send you very 
comfortable clothing, but will it last 
forever? There is one garment 
which you will all need, but it cannot 
be made by mortal hands. All you 
may wear on earth and your winding 
sheet may be prepared by loving 
friends, but there is still another dress, 
with which no earthly friend can fur- 
nish you. Those very garments, at 
which Iam looking, may be the last 
you will wear on this earth. At the 
cry of “a man overboard” that flan- 
nel may disappear beneath the waves, 
itself your shroud, Do you ask what 


> more then you will ever need? Do 


‘you not know that the sea shall give 
up its dead and that small and great 
must stand before God, stand in the 
same body that served him on earth, 
or put him to open shame. And how 
shall the body then be clothed? Not 
in the garments that it wore on earth. 
All who are going to enter heaven, 
will wear the same dress—a robe of 
white, and where can it be bought ?— 
No one will purhase it then. Nowis 
the time to procure that garment, and 
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itis given freely to all who ask for 
it, believing that they shall receive-— 
Do you know what I mean now ?— 
At.is called * the robe of the Saviour’s 
righteousness.” What good would 
ithe: garments those ladies are making 
do, to the shivering sailors, if they 
would not put them on? And what 
good will the love of Christ do you, 
if you dot make it your awn, Full of 
sin as you are, you have only to own 
your guiltand need of this covering, 
and he will place upon you this robe of 
righteousness. 

I have read of a very pious Jady 
whose heart was for a long time sad 
because she knew nothing of the fate 
‘of a sailor brother. At last a man 
died in a foreign hospital in whose 
‘chest there was found a Bible, and 
another excellent book which had 
been given him, by the brother for 
whom this lady mourned. This was 
all'she ever knew of his fate, but it 
made lier heart more light. She 
thought that if he valned those good 
books, there was reason to hope that 
he had been preparing for heaven, in 
the midst of the storms of life. Have 
you any such books that mny reach 
your friends to whisper consolation ? 
I remember secing a sailor once, who 
‘kept 1 Bible in his lockeras if it were 
a charm, but he never read it. He 
might as: well have exnected to be 
‘warmed by clothes which he never 
wore. If you have one, open it and 
read about that dress which you will 
‘need when you stand before God. If 
you were going to see wki ‘gl amsure 
you would want to know what you 
‘were going to wear; so you must find 


out the court dress of the King of 


Kings. If but one sailor will only 
inquire for the robe of righteousness 
at his hands, by whom alone it can 
be bestowed, I shall not have written 
this letter in vain. Perhaps we may 


; meetin heaven and pointing exulling- 


ly to your spotless garment, you may 
tell me of his mercy who. washed 
you in his blood ard clothed, you in 
that glorious dress. God grant that 
it may be so prays your fiiend earn- 


estly. SA gh sa 
e 
The Old Dartmoer Pris- 
omer. 


Mr. George Clark. for many years 
the Carrier of the Sailor’s Magazine, 
it is known to many died a short time 
since at an advanced age in this city. 

He was a devoted christian, for 
many years a sailor and one of the 
Dartmoor prisoners who suffered years 
ina dreary pri-on for his conntry — 
We write this to call atrention to the 
condition of his poor and infirm wid- 
ow now living at No. 32 Goerck St. 
near the East river. She is in want 
and has no relatives toaid her. We 
will send from our offise anything 
left for her benefit. 


=e 


The Christian Anchor. 
BY JONATHAN BRACE. 

What is this? It is the Christian's 
hope. © Which hope,” says an apos- 
tle,** We have as an anchor of the 
sont, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the 
veil; whither the forerunner is for us 
entered. even Jesus.” 

Much has been said and written’ 
onthe nature and office of hope, It 
has moved the pen of essayists, and 
inspired the lay of ports. Hope, how- 
ever, is. one thing, and a christian’s 
hope is another ; and the above words 
taken from the sacred oracles. describe 
a Christian’s hope. The metaphor 
employed to set it forth is the anchor. 

As the anchor cast into the water 
fulls to the boitom, passes beyond our 
sight, searches for the solid earth and 
fixes there, holding fast the ship, and 
keeping her secure ainidst the roar of 
the billows and the raging of the tem- 
pest; so the christian’s hope east with- 
in the veil, piercing beyond the  visi- 
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ble to the invisible, and fastening on 
the covenant of God in Christ Jesus, 
keeps the Christian safe ané@ firm, 
amidst the waves of persecution, af- 
fliction and death, The apostle srys 
that itis the Chrastian’s hope that 
does this; not every hope, | There 
are a variety of hopes. Every soul 
has a hope. In this sense it is true 
that every sonl has an anchor. But 
not every soul has a sure and stead- 
fast anchor; for the anchor is not cast 
in the. right place. takes not hold of 
the right object ; in nautical phrase, it 
drags, and the soul not secure drifts 
and suikes on the rocks of destruc- 
tion. 

We remember seeing some years 
since, an account of a ship freighted 
with pas-engers, which encountered 
a terrific gale in the Mediterranean 
Sea, near Gibralter, To ride out the 
gale was impossible; the mainmast 
had gone by the board, and the sails 
were torn to ribbons, At this awful 
crisis they resorted to their anchors. 
They hid two, a large and a smaller 
one. Thev dropped the first, and the 
chain which held it, parted! Their 
only hope was now in the smaller 
and lighter one. If that gives way all 
is lost. 

They drop it; it strikes the sand, 
but too light to hold the ship while 
resting on such a bottom, it is dragged 
along by the ship, which is blown by 
the winds towards a lee-shore, where 
the rour of the breakers is distinctly 
heard! Despair takes the place of 
hope, and they await their fates But 
some of the pissengers are christ- 
ans, and they pray. ‘They remember 
to have read in the book of God: “ the 
energetic prayer of the righteons man, 
availeth much:” © call upon me in 
the day of trouble and [ will deliver 
thee ;” and so to “Him who rides np- 
on the stormy winds, and manages the 
seas.” they lift the voice of earnest 
supplication. Suddenly, unexpect- 
edly, unaccountably, and near the very 
jaws of the breakers, the vessel stops. 
The little ancor has caught some- 
thing and is fastened there. It holds ; 
the ship drifts no longer; and the 
passengers are safe ! 

The storm having abated, and the 
wind having changed toa favorable 


quarter, they attempt to raise the an- 
chor; but the usual complement of 
men cannot do it. More hands are 
employed ; and thev at Jast succeed 
in drawing itup. But they draw it 
not up alone. Jt is connected with 
anather anchor, an anchor which once 
belonged to a seventy-fonr gum ship 
which was wrecked off Gibraltar, : 
years before. The litdeanchor drag- 
ging along the sand, had canght in 
the ring of this heavy one, and to this 
fact under God, was their safety to 
be attributed. The ring of that heavy 
anchor was emblematic of that place 
which the Christian’s hope enters, and 
that covenant on which it fastens. Tt 
gives not way. © Let the winds blow, 
and the rain beat, and the breakers 
thunder against the rocks: itis. tirm, 
by being fastened to the throne of 
God, and the soul is’ safe. 

Reader, where is the anchor of thy 
hope cast? Look welltothat, See 
that it fixes upon nothing under hea- 
ven, but upon, Jesus Christ in heaven. 
“He that hath the Son hath Jife.”— 
And he only. The cable not woven 
{rom the merits of Jesus, and fasten- 
ed to him, parts in the violence of the 
storm of death, and leaves the soul 
to destruction, a wreck on the shores 
of a miserable eternity!—Lean. 

e 


The Great Wreck of the 
Year. 


The past has heen distinguished as 
a year of wrecks, No year of the- 
last half century has’ been so fatal in 
the loss of life and property in the 
sea; and no one of the many wrecks 


_ has been so disastrous, or created so 


deep a public sympathy as that of the 
Steamship San Franciseo. . She sail- 
ed from New York for California? 
Dec. 22, with 500 soldiers, aid their 
wives, children and officers, number- 
ing about 100 more. The number of 
passengers was about 20 or 30, the 
crew over 100, making about 750 
souls on board. The story of ber 
first day’s pleasant sail; then of the 
rising storm which deepened into the 
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furious gale, destroying the noble 
ship and hurrying some 200 souls in- 
to eternity ; then the appearance. un- 
der Providence, of three ships, all of 
them out of their true course, which 
appeared for the relief of the survivors, 
has been too often told to require re- 
petition. The whole.scene has awak- 


ened, throughout the land, feelings ” 


and acts highly creditable to humani- 
ty, and the holier impulses of the re- 
ligion of Christ. 

We have room only to, record the 
Resolutions adopted by the Merchants 
and Common Council of the. City of 
New York, and to say that in other 
cities also, as in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, similar efficient action 
has been taken, and uniformly with 
the most gratifying results. At the 
meeting of the Merchants in the New 
York Exchange, Geo. Griswold, Esq. 
in the chair, the following resolutions 
were adopted, viz: 

Resolved, As the'sense of this 
meeting, that the highest: praise is 
due to Capt. Crighton, of the British 
ship Three Bells of Glasgow; Capt. 
Lowe of the barque Kzlby of Boston; 
and Capt. Stouffer of the ship. An- 
tarctic, of New York, for their hu- 
mane, generous, and heroic conduct 
in rescuing the passengers, officers, 
and crew, of the steamer San Fran- 
cisco, in their late perilous exposure 
on the ocean, which was accomplish- 
ed at the imminent hazard of the lives, 


of those noble-hearted men, and those | 


who acted under their command. 
Resolved, That as an expression 
of the high sense entertained by this 
community. of \ their) magnanimous 
conduct, a piece of plate be presented 
to Capt. Crighton, Capt. Lowe and 
Capt. Stouffer, and that some proper 
testimonial be presented to each of 
the officers and crew of the ships 
above named, at the discretion of the 
Committee appointed for the purpose, 
Resolved, ‘That the Committee ap- 
pointed be authorized to solicit funds 
from our own fellow citzens. for the 
purposes named, and to present the 
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testimonials to the persons designat- 
ed, and that the committee have pow- 
erto add to their number. , 

Resolved, That a petition to both 
Houses of Congress be prepared by 
the said committee, and that the sig- 
natures of our fellow citizens be ob- 
tained to it, requesting that ample 
provisison be made by the Goverment 
of the United States to indemnify the 
losses incurred by the commanders 
and owners of the vessels above 
named; in their endeavors to save 
the lives of the officers and soldiers 
of the, United States Army from the 
wreck of the San Francisco, and to 
grant some testimonials of approba- 
tion to the commanders, officers, and 
crews of the “ Three Bells,” “ Kilby ” 
and “ Antarctic.” 

Resolved, That these resolutions 
be signed by the officers of the meet- 
ing, and published in the newspapers 
of the city, at the discretion of the 
committee. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to collect money to carry out 
the objects of the resolution. 


Committee. 
T. Tileston, W.H. Aspinwall, 
D, Duer K. L. Taylor, 
A. A. Low, James Lee, 


Watt Sherman, 
A. B. Neilson, Z. Cook, 

Moses Taylor Henry Grinnell, 
Russell Sturgess, Wm. Nelson, 

J. H. Brower, David Olyphant, 
R. B. Minturn, |W. Delano, Jr, 
J. W, Alsop, J. D. Ogden, 

8. Livingston, | John C. Green, 
Jona. Sturges, E. K. Collins, 

P. Perit,: N. Merritt, 

A.C. Kingsland, Royal Phelps, 
Joseph Walker, Robert Kelly, 

H. K. Bogert, F. A. Delano, 
Edward Cunard, C. R. Robert, 
David Ogden, Edw. Richardson. 


Caleb Barstow, 


At aasubsequent meeting of the 
Committee, P. Perit, Esq. in the 
Chair, Mr. Tileston, Treasurer, an- 
nounced that the sum in his hands 
amounted to $17,350. This sum 
was voted to be disposed of as fol- 
lows: ; 


To the Captains of the Three Bells, 
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Kilby. and Antartic, each $2,500; a 
gold medal, and_ silver pitcher, or tea 
service at option. 

To the mates of the above three 
‘ships $250 and a gold medal each. 

To the second mates, $200 each, 
and a gold medal. 

To the petty officors, $100 each 
and a gold medal. 

To the seamen, $50 each anda 
silver medal. 

To» the Captain of’ the Lucy 
Thompson, a service of plate to. cost 
$1000 and a gold medal. 

To the other officers of the Lucy 
Thompson, a gold medal each, and 
half the amount in money awarded to 
the officers of like grade of the first 
named three ships. } 

Tothe seamen of the Lucy Thomp- 
son, each $25 and a silver medal. 

A service of plate valued at $1000 
and a gold medal to Lieut. Murray of 
the Navy. 

A service of plate valued at $1000, 
jand.a gold medal to. Capt.. Watkins. 

To. Mr, Marshall, Chief Engineer 
of the San Francisco, $500 anda 
gold medal. 

To the first Mate of the San Fran- 
cisco, $250. and a gold medal. 

To. the second Mate of the San 
Francisco $200 and a gold. medal, 

The Board of Aldermen passed 
unanimously the following preamble 
and reslutions: 

Whereas, [t isa wise and prudent 
policy to notice with marks of appro- 
bation any act of noble daring and 
heroic courage, whether accomplish- 
ed upon the land or upon the sea, and 
to express our admiration of individ- 
uals who, regardless of themselves, 
and anxious only for the safety of 
their fellow men, hazard their own 
lives in an attempt to reScue and pre- 
serve those of others, and 

Whereas, In the recent calamity 
which occurred to the ship San Fran- 
cisco upon her voyage from this port 
to San Francisco, by which ‘the lives 
of upwards of one hundred and sev- 
enty persons were suddenly sacrificed, 
the disinterested courage and_ noble 
conduct of Capt Robert Crighton, and 
crew of the British ship Three Bells, 
froiii Glasgow, and bound to this port, 
was the means of rescuing from an 


v 


awful death. two jhundred and thirty 
persons, among whom were women 
and helpless children, and many offi- 
cers and soldiers of our Government, 
at the imminent hazard of their own 
lives, and who did so nobly stay by 
the unfortunate vessel for six days, 
during a severe gale of wind, and at 
a time when his ship was;in a leaky 
condition, and heavily loaded. with 
chloride of lime; and whereas, Capt. 
Lowe, of the bark Kilby, of Boston, 
did, at the same time, remain by the 
wreck of the above unfortunate ves- 
sel, and with his crew nobly aid and 
rescue the unfortunate passengers 
from the above named wreck, while 
at the same time, his ship was ina 
leaky condition, short of provisions, 
and nearly destitute of sails; and 
whereas, Capt. Stouffer of the ship 
Antarctic, of New York, with his 
crew; did nobly aid, and, with heroic 
devotion, endeavor ‘to rescue, the pas- 
sengers from the above, unfortunate 
vessel ; and whereas, Capt. Pendleton 
of the American ship Lucy Thomp- 
son, of New York, did generously aid 
in bringing into this port a portion of 
the surviving passengers; therefore 
Resolved, That the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of New York have 
heard with feelings of gratitude and 
deep interest, of the daring and gallant 
conduct of the officers and crews of 
the above named vessels, who, at the 
imminent hazard of their lives, were 
the means of saving a large number 
of persons from the San Francisco, 
upon the occasion of the recent ship- 
wreck, and for which they are enti- 
tled to, and, we do hereby tender to 
them the thanks of the inhabitents of 
of this, the first commercial city of 


‘the Western World, ‘and commend 


them and their families to the care and 
attention of those whose. duty it is to 
protect the interests of our gallant 
seamen. 

Resolved, That the Freedom of 
this City be tendered to Capt. Robert 
Crighton of the ship Three Bells, and 
to Capt. Lowe of the! bark Kilby, and 
a copy of this resolution; and that a 
committee of three be appointed to 
carry the same into effect. _ 

The resolutions were carried unan- 
imously, and) Aldermen Blunt, Hoff- 
mire and Lord appointed a committee. 


se 
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The’ manner in ‘which these and | 
similar resolutions have been carried — 


out, shows that generous acts can be 
generously appreciated, and that trae 
nobility should not go nnrewarded, 


= 
Letters from Polyne ia. 

- Honotutv. Dec. 28, 1853. 
Fall Shipping Season—Marque- 
sian Missionary —Expedition— 

_. Steam Navigation at the Sani 
wich Islands—Annexution. &c. 
Our Fall shipping season, with the 
year 1853, is now closing. Two 
hundred and fifty-two whale ships are 
reported as having touched at the 
various islands. since the shipping 
season’ commenced, or since about 
September Ist. On board these nu- 
merous vessels there have been en- 
gaged not less than seven thousand 
seamen. Adding to these «thousand 
- more belonging to vessels of war, be- 
sides another thonsand belonging to 
merchant vessels, and it will appear 
that not Jess than ten thonsand sea- 
men have visited this group of is- 
lands during the last four months,— 
To meet the spiritual wants of this 
class of men, more. effort. has been 
put forth than ever before. This is 


especially true in regard to Honolulu. | 
Daring this period onr Hawaiian | 
Tract Society, has employed a C:l- | 


porteur at $100 per month. He has 


shown himself to bea most suitable. 
man, active, patient, self denying and | 
I have, necessarily been a 
Ho} 
has held many extra meetings among ’ 
The influence } as been to > 
reclaiin many backslidersand awaken } 
several, whose atiention had hitherto » 


devoted. 
‘constant observer of his labors. 


seamen. 
been uninterested inthe great subject 


of salvation. I have observed -ilat 
the influ nce of these extra meetings 


has inéreased the attendance of sen- 
men upon the regular preaching. of | 


the Sabbath, and the stated mectings 
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of the week. So true it is, that one 
good effort calls forth another, and 


when the gospel leaven begins to 
work, it will go on until the whole is 
leavened. I doubt not, many seamen 
have attended meetings in Honolulu 
this fall, who are now savingly ben- 
efited, although they are far away 
Seed has been. cast. upon 
the waters.’ At our last commu- 
nion two seamen united with our 
Bethel Church, and others are intend- 
ing to. come forward. I witness 
enough to convince me, that praying 
christians in the United States have 
abundant encouragement to continue 
their supplications, in behalf of those 
“ gving down to the sea in ships.” 

A few weeks since the “ Royalist.” 
returned from her expedition to Mar- 
quesas, 

The successful trip of this vessel 
to Ma:qnesas is the occasion of much 
joy to all those interested in fitting 


out the Missionary expedition to Fa- 


tuhiva. All, and even more, bas been 
accomplished, than the most sanguine 
friends of the enterprise reasonably 
expected. Whatever may be the fu- 
ture history of the mission, * the past 
is secure,” and the historian of mis- 
sions in Polynesia will record one 
more praiseworthy effort to. convey 
the gospel tothe benighted shores of 
Marquesas, 

As some of your readers may not 
be acquainted with the origin of this 
enterprise, we.would state a few. par- 
ticulars, © Last) February, Captain 
Shock!cy,of the Tamerlane” brought 
to the Sandwich Islands a native of 
Fatuh va, the mest leeward of the 
Marquesas group. He represented 
himself as a chief, and person of in- 
fluence, and that he had come for 
Christian teachers. The directors of 
the Hawajian Missionary Soceity, 
sustained by the voice of the commu- 
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nity, listened to the appeal, and sent 


out a company of Hawaiians, as | 


missionaries, who were accompanied 
by the Rev. Mr. Parker. He has re- 
turned, and reports that he saw the 
missionaries safely landed en the is- 
Jand of Fatuhivas Makounui, the 
Chief was joyfully welcomed by his 
countrymen, and his reception show- 
ed that he was what he professed to be. 
He was one of several chiefs on the 
island, although not the sole chief, as 
he never professed to be. Mr. Parker 
remained on the island about ten days, 
the guest of Makounui. The Hawa- 
ian Missionaries were well received, 
and Mr, Parker thinks that in a’ few 
weeks they will be able to proceed 


without difficulty in the Fatuhiva dia-_ 


lect. Mr. Bicknell, who went out 
with the expedition, had taken up his 
abode at Fatuhiva, and was laboring 
harmoniously with the missionaries. 
Mr. Parker spent two Sabbaths upon 
the island, and held religious services 
each day. The natives were respect- 
ful and attentive, evidently much gra- 
tified to haye the missionaries located 
upon the island. At the Moithly 
Concert for November, Mr. Parker 
gave a full account of the expedition, 
which was highly interesting and in- 
structive 3 after which a collection of 
$43 00 was taken up. 


The * Royalist’ touched, both going 
and returning, at Tahiti, where every 
facility was affurded to promote the 
suczess of the enterprise. The 
French Governor was not inclined to 

“furnish a written document: ceriify- 
ing that the Hawaiian missionaries 
would be protected ; but he assured 
Mr. Parker; that sueh would be the 
fact. The French flag, the Governor 
said, had never been hoisted on Fatu- 


hiva, although claimed by the French; 


‘but it now would be, and occasionally 
a vessel of war wonld visit the island, 
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as foreigners had gone thither to res 
side. 

One significant incident oceurred 
while the © Royalist”? Jay at Fati 
hiva. Four days after her artival; 
and while Mr. Parker’ was assisting 
in the establishment of the mission, 
with the full approbation” of} the 
hative population, a French brig-of- 
war arrived and landed a Catholic 
priest and two Sandwich Island Miss 
sionaries. They left before the 


_® Royalist,” and taok away again the 


priest, but intimated that soon a priest 
would come to reside perma: ently 
upon the island. 

A new era, that of steam, seems 
really to have dawned upon the Sand- 
wich Islands. In years past: various 
unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to introduce steam navigation 
among the Islands, but, at last, a Com- 
pany has been formed under cireum- 
stances which indicate a favorable 
result. So far as travelling among 
the islands, itis going fo puta new 
aspect upon affairs. Hitherto, the 
inconveniences on board small:native 
schooners has almost absolutely de- 
barred pleasure.travelling. — Men 
went ‘for business, but no one for 
pleasure or health,unless because well 
nigh desperate! I have already 
made a trip to Lahaina, going and re- 
turning in two days. Formerly 1 
could not have calculated upon less 


“than six or seven days, and even more. 


Our late U. S. Commissioner and 
family, Mr. Severance, is about to em- 
bark for the United States, we regret to 
part with so valuable a man, He has 
suffered much from sickness during 


his residence among. us, but he has 
. sustained the character of the coun- 
try, and endeared himself to the 


community. The family will leave 
with the good wishes of all. 
News has just reached the islands 
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of the organization of the Republic of 
Sonora, and the probable war between 
Russia and Turkey. Aifairs in our 
little corner.of the world, do not seem 
-altogether settled. . Rumor, swift- 
winged .and, noisy reports strange 
probabilities. Time will disclose the 
truth. . Some of my neighbors strong- 


[ March, 


AY 


ly advocate annexation to the United 
States, but the question arises, do the 
good. people. of the United States 
really want these sunny isles? Would 


they take them if efered} free and, 


‘“‘ Ah, there’s the rub.’ 
Yours, truly, 
S. C.D. 


2 ae. 


Deaths im the Seamen’s Sr Statem island. 


Name. Age. Birthplace. Died. 
Henry Harp, 38 Delaware, August 1, 1853. 
Samuel Yates, | 30 Maine, i a 
John Dolpheus, (col’d) 22 Massachusetts, a sige ea eg 
Michael’ Carol, 20 Ireland, fer St ARO TS 
A. G., Turner, 27. Maine, “ G;. 7 
George Dougherty, 17 Nova Scotia, S Soph swi sf 
John Brown, 37 Treland, & 21,0 
Charles Miller, 37 Sweden, eee So ace 
Andrew Gould, 22 New Hampshire, A Ee a 
James; Watkins, (B’k) 564 . New Jersey, OIG 
Charles Johnson, 21 Germany, SENSO SE 
William Maxwell, 34 Treland, Sept’r, 2, 
Akro, 25 East Indies, Soy crater 1S. 
Frederick Jackson, 23 New York, SERRE 
John R. Closson, 25 Maine, gee 2 ea 
Jacob: Lowrie, 27 Prussia,’ “ Spans 
William Newman, 32 England, tort REG; ats 
Thomas Wilson, 32 Norway, ° sry ae 
James McLaughlin, 22 Treland, “« 26, 
Abraham Johnson, (BI’k) Bs Maryland, RE eG 
Patrick Burke, Treland, Octr, “3, * 
Paul Higgins, Ss Treland, es aaa 
David Buker, 24 Scotland. SOL aw es 
Thomas Hanwright, 23 New York, Novia) iai* 
Carl Bendick, 19 Denmark, i HS herbi ienS* 
John Bowles, 88 England, “ 9... 
Joseph Steples, 23 Massachusetts, Sy bs fields 
Jas. H. Hill, 87 Rhode Island, eo 
Victor Barry, 19 | Sweden, “dO He 

Chas. Kent, 25 England, ft cel Rat te 
James Mead, 43 England, MO | PD 
John Fields, 43 Maine, Sb a Hinge 
Hlias Stout, (BPk), 27 New Jersey, teat ogy & 
Joseph Angell, (Bk), 28 Pennsylvania, Boe Qo ¥ 
James Knight, 38 New York, i DSi ot 
John Wilson, 18 Sweden, 6 a BO 
Olof Nelson, 21 Norway, VeCr, acer 
John Ashscroft, 21 England, - Peed 
Alexander Christie, 44 Sreland, SOT] Boreas 
James Cobbett, 46 Virginia, Hay Eb yl Se 
Charles Pearson, = = 55 ~— South Carolina, at yoy Hi 
John Brown, (Col.), 24 Manilla, SARTO Ari St 


Persons desiring: more ‘particular information of the above may address 


undersigned, 
Stapleton, S. I. New York. 


_D. E, Franses, 
Chaplain. 


. 
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NOTICE, 


Agents and Subscribers indebted to 
the Sailor’s’ Magazine, will confera 
favor by remitting the same before 
the end of April, the closing of our 
financial year. ~— 


Deaths im the Pacific. 


July 27th Joseph; Ryder, aged 24 
years. He was.a seaman, belonging 
to Sag Harbor, Long Island. His 
disease the small pox, 

Drowned in Bhering’ Sea, Sept. 
24th, by being struck by a whale, 
Wm. Sutherland, Boat-steerer of 
whaleship Robert Morrison, about 24 


years of age, formerly of Lowell, 
Mass. 


Killed, Oct, 15th, off Gores Island, 
in the act of boarding a blanket piece, 
Capt. Brown of whaleship Ontario. 


———__+@ 


Gerannt of Booneys. 
From Jan. 15th, to Feb. 15th, 1854. 


Directors for Life by the Payment 
of Fifty Dollars. 
Henry Remsen, New York, 
by his father, (am. ac. bl’w) 
Mrs. Samuel. C. Aikin, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by Ladies’ Beth- 
el Society, Catskill, N. ¥., 50 00 


Members for Life by the Payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Valentine G. Hall, Jr, New 
York, by his: father, amt. 
ack. below.) 

J, Marcus Boorman, N. York, 
by his father, (amt. ack. 
below) 

Rev. Stephen Hubbell, North 
Stonington, Ct., by William 

_ Williams Esq.,Norwich,Ct. 

Langdon 8. Ward, N. York, 

(amt. prev. ac’k.) 


Chauncey Manwarren, by s 


Ladies Benev. Soc’y. Clin- 
ton, Ct,, 

Miss. Jane A. Downer, by | 
Mrs. E. Whiting and Mrs, ~ 
F. Johnson, Norwich, Ct., 
(amt. ack. below) 


Denise Thompson, by Ref.’d 
Dutch Ch., Freehold, N. J., 
George Benedict, by. Cong.’l 
Soc., South Norwalk, Ct,, 
Capt. C. B. Pendleton, of ship 
Lucy Thompson, by Sec’d 
Cong.’! Soc, Norwich, Ct, 
(arat. ack, below.) 
Rev. Joseph Nimmo, by Pres, 
Ch. Huntington, N. Y., 
Rev. Edmund O, Bates, by 
Meth. Epis. Ch., Hunting- 
ton, (in part) : 
Rev. B. F. Parsons, by Con. 
Ch. and Soc. Dover, N.H., 


Donations. 
From Ref. Dutch Ch., Wash- 


30 13 
20 00 


ington, Square, N. Y., 322 18 


* =» Sam’! P. Holmes, N.Y, 
“ Con. Soc., Wilton, Ct., 
Con. Soc., Patchogue, 

Ni Nig bis 
* An old Sailor, N. York, 
“ First’, Soc’y Norwich, 


4 Con, Soc,’y Greenville, 


Ct.; 

“ - Russell Hubbard, Nor- 
wich, Ct., 

“ Spring street Pres./Ch. 
New York, (includ: 

ing subscriptions) 

“ First Parish, Hasthamp- 
ton, Mass., 

“ Balance from First Con. 

Soc., Waterbury,Ct., 
Con. Soc., Higganum, 


” 
“ A Friend in N. Adams, 
Mass., 
“~ Ref. Dutch Ch., Market 
St., New York, 
“ Boston Sea. Fr.’d Soc., 
Boston, 
“Balance from Pres, Ch. 
Astoria, N. Y., 
* §. S. Arnold, West 
Halifax, Vt, 
Cong. Soc’y, Torring- 
ton, Ct., 
« A Lady in Rey. J. Mar- 
selus’ Cong., N. Y., 
& Cong. Soc., Woolwich, 


Me., 
“ First Church of Christ, 
East Haddam, Ct... 
‘e 


~ 


% 
4 


20 00 
10 31 


6 90 
5 00 


25 00 
17:16 
20 00 


114 27 
21 00 
2.00 

9 00 
2.00 
123 21 
374 35 
2.00 

3 00 
23 21 
6 00 
583 
10 00 
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“ Balance from Con. Suc., 
Sharon, Ct., 9 50 
“ A Friend, New York, 2 Ou 
« “W.R. Post. Southamp- 
ton, N. Y., 5 00 
s TI, C, Baker, N. York, 4 00 
* Francis Mills. N. York. 2 00 
“Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Second Con. Soc., 
Norwich, Ct., 
“ A-Friend, New York, 100 
® Pres. Church, Mendcn, 


N. J, 

& Sabbath School Miss, 
Ass. in Center Ch., 
New Haven, Ct., 380 76 

“ Mrs. Dr. Heming, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, 3.00 

« H.. Talcott, Portland, 


Cr, 300 } 
® © Balance from Con. Soc., 

Birmingham, Ct., 3 00 
* Cong. Ch. and Soc’y, 
Hancock, N. H1., 6 54 


“ Cong. Ch. and Soc’y, 
Haverhill and Plais- 
tow, N. H., 794 
Balance from Con. Soe., 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., 100 
* Cong. Ch. and Soe’y, 


Gorham, Me., 25 00 
“ A few Friends, Cam- 
den, Me., 400 


* Cong! Ch. and Soe.ty 
Hampton, Nu ., 


Legacies. 


From the Jate Miss Susan 

Baldwin, of Newark, 
Ltdly 356 25 
Late Mary Congar, of 
Newark, N, J. 1,000 00 
$1,856.25 

Sailor's Home, N. Y. 


A few ladies of the Pres. Cong.’n 
Weshingtonville, N. Y., 14 Plans 
ne} Shirts. 

Ladies Bethel, Soc. Catskill, N. Y., 
25 pair Sheets, 

Young Ladies Miss.’y Soc.’y in Sem- 
inary, Bloomfield, N. J., 5 guilis 
and sundry. papers. 

Jucenile Sewing Circle, Fitzwilliam, 
N. H, one Quilt, 

ot 
r 


. land. 


[March. 


Moneys received into the Treas’y 
of the Buston Sea. Fr'd- Soe. 
Chelsea Winnisimmet Ch. and 

Society, 

Andover (South) Ladies Char- 
itable Soc. to imke Mrs, 
Caroline Smith, of Boston, 
Mrs. M. B. Gould, Mrs. 
Phebe Cummings, aud Mrs. 


164 00 


Mahitable Abbo', L. M’s., 94 50 
Capt. Henry A. Hupner, 10-00 
Randolph, Rev, Mr. Cordley’s 

Soc., in full, to make Dea 

Ephraim Wales and Dea 

Wales Thayer, L. M's. 34°00 
East Randolph, Con. Ch. and 

Society, 17.27 
Pittsfield, South Church and 

Society, $24 tomake John 

Spencer L. M., 35 15 
East Medway, to make Rev. 

John O. Mearns and Mrs. 

J..O..Means, L. M's, 63.15 
Lowell. Jolin St. Ch. and Soc., 

additional in full, 10 make 

Mrs. Nabby Spracue LMM, oy 5 00 
Sharon Juvenile Union Benev 

Soc., $10, and Ladies) of’ 

Sharon $10 to make Mrs, 

L. Re Phillips L. M., 20 00 
Boston, Pine Street Ch. and 

Society, 30 00 
Medway Village, J.C. Tard tte 
and family fer room in ¢ = © 

Sailor’s Home,io make Ad- 

alaide Maria Linktield, L. 

M., , 20,00 
Medway Village, Cong. Ch., 

additional, 225 
Essex, Con, Ch and Soey, | 21 00 
Charlestown, First Con. Ch... 

ani Soc,, 50 00 


Monterey, Con. Ch. and Soe.,;° 900° 


Dalion, Ladies Benev. Soc., 8 00 
Also box of Bedding, val- 
Ined at $380 to make Mrs. 
_ Sarah Branch L. Mi, 
North Andover, Ladies "Ben. 
Soc., of the Evang’! Ch, 
to make Rev.’ Win. T. 


* Briges L. M., - 80 00 
Monson, Con. Ch.'and Soc., 50 00 


Errata in last Magazine. 
For West Newbury read West 
Medway. } 
read Ladies Doreas Sce., Sunder- 


For Ladies Doreas Soc, © 


